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PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 


A Residential School For Boys 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


We live in a period of rapid change— 
social, economic and religious. To solve 
today’s problems requires an education 
that provides more than academic in- 
struction. 


In addition to the regular Matriculation 
Courses, Pickering College meets today’s 
educational needs by providing a Business 
Administration Course — a cultural and 
specialized training for boys entering 
business life — Departments of Creative 
and Manual Arts, Interest Clubs, Library 
Service and Vocational Guidance. Directed 
program for individual physical develop- 
ment—seasonal athletic activities through- 
out the year. 


For full details, please write the 
Headmaster, Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
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A Quebec Labour Party? 

UEBEC is hardly the place where one might 

expect to find the international trade unions 
making their first real venture into independent 
political action. But, “Cet animal est tres me- 
chant. Quand on !’attaque, il se defend.” Goaded 
beyond endurance by the Padlock Act, the famous 
bills 19, 20 and 88, and the menace of rising 
Fascist organizations, the unions show unmistak- 
able signs of going into politics on their own, in 
sheer self-defence. No less a person than Raoul 
Trepanier, president of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council, has announced that the organ- 
ization of a Labour party is a distinct possibility 
in the near future. Any such development will 
be materially assisted by the obtuseness of the old 
guard of the provincial Liberal party, which has 
just succeeded in preventing the younger and 
more progressive elements of that party from 
having any share in the forthcoming Liberal Con- 
vention. M. Duplessis, Cardinal Villeneuve and 
the Taschereau Liberals may soon be able to con- 
gratulate themselves on having started a Labour 
Party. It will not be a socialist party. Its pro- 
gramme may seem even painfully restricted. But 
it will be an immeasurable step forward, not only 
for Quebec but for the Dominion. Quebec, citadel 
of exploitation, may yet provide shock troops for 
the whole country in the battle for a Canada that 
will be more nearly free. 


Sauce for the Goose 

E should not care to defend Mr. Aberhart’s 

recent legislation, in particular his Home 
Owners’ Security Act and his Limitations of 
Actions Amendment Act. To forbid foreclosures 
on mortgages altogether in the case of farm homes 
and to require a deposit of $2000 to be turned 
over to the owner-occupant if foreclosure is al- 
lowed in cities, is no doubt an attack on the rights 
of property and may well inflict hardships. To 
forbid actions after July, 1940, on debts incurred 
before July, 1936, unless the obligation has been 
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renewed by the debtor since, seems somewhat 
arbitrary. Yet those Acts are undoubtedly a 
genuine if misguided attempt to deal with the ter- 
ribly urgent problem of debt in the province; and 
legislators in times of crisis, from Solon in ancient 
Athens down, have had to take measures which 
upset “all preconceived and generally held ideas” 
of property. We cannot but feel that Mr. Aber- 
hart is getting a raw deal. We print elsewhere 
in this issue an analysis of the indecent contrast 
between the haste of the Dominion government to 
disallow and submit to the Supreme Court the 
Alberta Bank and Press legislation (a judgment 
we welcomed) and its extreme reluctance to 
touch the Padlock law. If Mr. Aberhart is re- 
turned to power, or succeeds in spreading his 
mistaken gospel of Social Credit into Saskatche- 
wan in the coming elections there, it will be partly 
at least because the electors will feel that he has 
been discriminated against, and that the Dominion 
Government’s indifference to democratic free- 
dom in the East somewhat sullies its virtuous 
eagerness to defend the privileges of banks and 
mortgage companies in the West. Mr. Aberhart 
will no doubt exploit Western resentment, but it 
is the Dominion Government that is giving him 
the best chance to do so. 


The Writing on the Wall 


N April 29th, a deputation of relief strikers 

from Lakeview came fourteen miles in the 
rain to see the Prime Minister of Ontario in Tor- 
onto. This is no extraordinary event these days; 
it was the manner of their reception that was not, 
fortunately, ordinary, or at least not yet. One 
might expect a certain embarrassment, even a 
certain humility, from the head of the government 
towards people for whom jobs are not available 
and who have to live on an admittedly low scale 
of relief that allows them less than a nickel a 
meal; one might expect as much from any man 
with a good income towards those so much poorer 
than himself. One might, but not from Mr. Hep- 
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burn. He had the police all ready for them. He 
rudely interrupted them with such choice re- 
marks as: “These children look very healthy to 
me. It is not unusual for a child to be under 
weight. Lots of rich children are under weight” ; 
“You’re hedging because you don’t want to 
work’; “You received $16.88 on April 14th. That 
doesn’t look like starvation, does it?’’ — this last 
to a man with six children. He then called upon 
the police to arrest several of them, some under 
the School Attendance Act for bringing their 
children with them, some for holding a relief ad- 
ministrator in his car a few days before in spite 
of the fact that they had already been summons- 
ed, one, whose whereabouts had been perfectly 
well known, on a theft charge two years old. 
Altogether eleven men were arrested, a cheap 
dramatic way of beclouding the issue. 

This carefully planned coup is only too signifi- 
cant of the contagion of brutal methods every- 
where. Dictators often begin as little bullies, and 
small men often occupy big places. But it can’t, 
we are told, happen here. 


Bravo! New Zealand 

NE British Dominion at least is bold and 

honest enough to stand up against the Na- 
tional Government’s policy of delivering Europe 
gagged and bound into the lap of Fascism. For 
it was New Zealand that led the opposition to 
Britain this month at Geneva. No British Foreign 
Secretary probably ever played so mean and hu- 
miliating a role as Lord Halifax did, when he 
faced the emperor of Abyssinia across the Council 
table and argued for the recognition of the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia. Even so, he had to drop 
his request for any legal recognition. His next 
betrayal was to oppose the Spanish Government’s 
plea for the ending of non-intervention. Here 
Great Britain and France found themselves sup- 
ported only by Poland and Roumania, but carried 
their vote because nine countries, including New 
Zealand, abstained, presumably because only 
Britain and France could act either way. The 
sister Dominion has dared to remind the British 
government of its own pledged word. Listen, 
however, to the Canadian Prime Minister at 
Ottawa. During a discussion on the advisability 
of Broadcast debates on British foreign policy, 
Mr. Mackenzie King said: “The policies of Great 
Britain, of Australia and New Zealand are their 
own policies, their own domestic affairs, and it is 
not for this parliament to say whether Liberals 
or Conservatives or the Labour Party of Great 
Britain are right or wrong in what they are ad- 
vocating.” Ours not to reason why! We shall 


leave that to New Zealand. 
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Free Gifts to Fascism 

RITISH policy is fatal, not because the pres- 

ent government are willing to bargain with 
the Fascists, but because they strike such rotten 
bargains, because they are deliberately throttling 
the League of Nations which is still the only 
channel for international appeasement, because 
they have utterly killed British prestige abroad, 
because instead of avoiding war they are merely 
making sure of having to fight that war under the 
worst possible conditions, and alone. The much 
publicized defensive alliance with France is no 
brake on Fascist ambition, since the Nazis are 
looking, and will look for a long time to come, to 
the East and the South East, to the Danube and 
the Balkans, while Mussolini will be satisfied to 
make the Mediterranean once more a Roman lake. 
Only a bold front at Geneva which would consol- 
idate many of the smaller nations in support of 
Britain and France, a refusal to be bluffed, 
coupled with an honest attempt to deal with any 
fundamental and legitimate grievances, could 
weaken the dictatorships internally. To detach 
their supporters from the leaders, difficult though 
it may be, is ultimately the only way to defeat 
Fascism. Instead, ‘‘non intervention” which is 
plainly intervention on the wrong side and the 
utmost folly even from a purely selfish imperialist 
point of view, strengthens Fascism immeasurably, 
makes France into a second-rate power threaten- 
ed on three fronts, and ultimately spells the 
doom of that Empire for which the British still 
intend to fight and, if their present policy con- 
tinues, will have to fight, but on the enemy’s 
terms. 


British Labour Tactics 

HE loss of three successive by-elections con- 

firms the impression that the Chamberlain 
government has lost the confidence of the large 
majority of the British Electorate. But the rigid 
two-party system—the few scattered Liberals 
make no difference—makes any realignment of 
forces to reflect changing public opinion very 
much more difficult. So Conservatives who vio- 
lently disagree with the government still support 
it, or at best abstain from voting, because to sup- 
port the opposition is too great a break for them. 
It is to deal with this difficulty that, ever since the 
Eden resignation, there have come all kinds of 
proposals from various sources for a Popular 
Front, a United Front or the like which would in- 
clude the Liberals and a number of Conservatives. 
The latest of these moves is the Peace Alliance 
sponsored by the Co-operative Party. Yet how 
far could such an amalgam work together? Not 
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at all except on foreign policy and there only 
some of the way. The main strength of any 
opposition must of necessity be the Labour Party, 
and the Party leaders seem right to refuse to 
sanction the formation of any new political unit in 
which they would have to sink their identity, and 
all hope of socialism without which there can be 
no peace. But on the other hand their old habit, 
aimed at the Communists, of forbidding common 
action even for propaganda purposes, or for 
specific issues, is shortsighted, and continued in- 
transigeance may well be dangerous. By allow- 
ing common propaganda and local co-operation 
it should be possible for the Labour Party to gain 
co-operation of units admittedly smaller and so 
retain the leadership and the initiative. A united 
front to include such conservatives as Winston 
Churchill is impossible and absurd, but a good 
deal of support could be gained by avoiding the 
impression of obscurantism, for such impressions 
win or lose elections. 


LaFollette Revives Progressivism 


NY sign of the emergence of a Progressive 
movement in American politics is bound to 

be welcome; and when it is associated with the 
name of LaFollette, it has the benefit of a great 
moral heritage which should guarantee its sin- 
cerity if not its effectiveness. Yet the nature of 
the new crusade launched by the Governor of 
Wisconsin is bound to ]eave even a well-wisher 
with a good many mental reservations. In re- 
pudiating socialism in favor of the more Amer- 
ican doctrine of “equality of opportunity” he is 
in line with the national traditions, with western 
political aspirations, and with a great body of 
sentiment in the country at large. Nonetheless in 
spite of his disavowal of the New Deal, it is doubt- 
ful whether this particular objective differs from 
that of Roosevelt himself; and the note of rugged 
individualism underlying the pronouncements at 
Madison suggests a disconcerting failure to real- 
ize the true lessons of the past ten years. In the 
five points which the Governor enunciated, vague 
as they are, there are contradictions so glaring 
that they must be deliberate; and the contradic- 
tions and the vagueness taken together carry an 
unfortunate suggestion of outright opportunism. 
Above all, there is the dominant assumption that 
the false economy of scarcity can be replaced by 
an economy of abundance which will be created 
by capitalist enterprise under the watchful super- 
vision of a benevolent government. If Governor 
LaFollette thinks that the Morgans and the 
Sloans and the Girdlers are either able or willing 
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to create such a utopia, his disillusionment is 
likely to be rapid and complete. 


What’s in a Name? 


N May 7, the Quebec provincial police des- 

cended on the Montreal Youth Council’s 
model legislature in the Montreal High School 
and informed the Council that they would pad- 
lock the place unless they received a guarantee 
that no one would utter the words “Communist” 
or “Communism.” The assurance was given: the 
delegates of the Young Communist League were 
thereafter described, by themselves and others, 
as the representatives of “an unmentionable or- 
ganisation,” and the police retired, perfectly sat- 
isfied. On the other hand on May 9, Mr. Beaudry 
Leman, president of the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale, told the senior section of La Chambre de 
Commerce de Montreal that “‘whether the polit- 
ical regime falls under the category of Commun- 
ism, Fascism, Nazism, Monarchism or Republic- 
anism, government administrators and dictators 
are seeking to multiply production and reduce 
work. In other words, the capitalist system is 
carried on.” So Communism is only Capitalism 
after all. M. Duplessis should, we feel, settle this 
regrettable difference of opinion between two 
representatives of ‘“‘Authority.”” It may help him 
to be reminded that Sir John Macdonald himself— 
a veritable Father among the Fathers of Confed- 
eration—was once described by a Mr. Holton as 
“not only a Liberal, the least conservative of men, 
a Communist and an Agrarian” (Hansard 1875, 
p. 977). Perhaps, after all, Karl Marx was re- 
sponsible for the B.N.A. Act. Can that be why 
M. Duplessis refused to present a Brief to the 
Rowell Commission? 


Reading Lists 


E publish on page 94 a list of recommended 

readings on Civil Liberties. We intend to 
continue the series throughout the summer and 
fall, selecting each month some subject of inter- 
est and importance. Next month the subject will 
be Foreign Policy. These lists are being prepared 
for us by the League for Social Reconstruction’s 


' National office. 


The L.S.R. Brief to the Rowell Commission, 
printed in three parts in our last three issues is 
now available in pamphlet form, at 10c per copy 
or three for 25c, from this office. Those who 
have already sent for it will receive it shortly 
after this issue. 
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A National Attack On 


Unemployment? 


HE final report of the National Employ- 

: ment Commission was released last month 

and it is to be hoped will receive determined 
attention in the House. It is the best official 
statement of the Canadian unemployment prob- 
lem that has yet been made, and opposition will 
misfire if it attacks it as being “merely a report.” 
Its greatest weakness—and this is a critcism not 
of the Commission but of Canadian governments 
—is simply that it is at least eight years too late. 
Its recommendations on relief administration, 
training courses, unemployment insurance, fed- 
eral modernization of the employment exchanges, 
low-rent housing, the abandonment of “emer- 
gency” attitudes, the reorganization of govern- 
mental agencies for direction and co-ordination, 
are sound and sensible. But they were elementary 
needs in 1930. 

There are two great arms of policy for dealing 
with unemployment. The one comprises the 
measures for assisting the unemployed — imme- 
diate maintenance, training, placement, etc. The 
other comprises the measures of economic control 
needed to stabilize the system of production and 
redress present inequities of distribution. The 
report is strongest on the first arm. But it says 
nothing on the two most disgraceful elements of 
our relief system—the inadequacy of relief al- 
lowances, the chaos and injustice of eligibility 
regulations across the Dominion. Its limits are 
clearest under the second head, at every mention 
of taxes, credit, public expenditures. The sole 
purpose of the economic measures recommended 
is to stimulate private enterprise to make its own 
“recovery.” Taxes—without regard to how they 
are raised or what they are used for—must be 
kept down. Revival of investment is needed, but 
government enterprise (which is always called 
“expenditure”’) is hedged with restrictions. ‘It 
is abundantly clear that Canadian governments 
did not, in the period of buoyant revenues, curb 
their expenditures and reduce sufficiently their 
debts.”” But what of the excessive capitalization 
and wasteful expansions of private industry dur- 
ing this period? Control of credit means merely 
that the Bank of Canada should give “leadership” 
to business and governments. And there is no 
suggestion that the co-operation of industry in 
re-employment programme might not be forth- 
coming without coercion and regulation. 

But what are the chances that even the recom- 
mendations made within these limits will be 
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vigorously implemented by the government? One 
excuse which is going to become very threadbare 
in the next twelve months is that we must wait 
for the report of the Rowell Commission. The 
unemployed, unlike Mr. King, cannot and do not 
want to wait. The dissent of one of the Commis- 
sioners, however, has made it easier for the Cab- 
inet. The Final Report as a whole has stressed 
in a most encouraging way the need for a new 
Dominion lead and a central reorganization of 
our present relief patchwork. It recognizes that 
unemployment insurance and unemployment aid 
(formerly “relief’) must be two distinct func- 
tions, but that both should be nationally adminis- 
tered. It does not discount the need of techniques 
of provincial collaboration. But Mrs. Suther- 
land’s dissent is couched in quite extraordinary 
terms. “To represent that the Dominion should 
assume administration of the relief of distress 
resulting from unemployment and loss of occupa- 
tion is to seek to destroy something that is fun- 
damental in the spirit and pact of Confederation.” 
Primary responsibility for relief should be left to 
the municipalities and the provinces because “the 
individual has a more responsible attitude to and 
interest in government to which he pays his 
taxes directly and which he sees functioning 
for himself and his neighbours,” and because 
Dominion financing would encourage permanency 
of “‘the evils and abuses that are alleged to have 
grown up around relief and the mechanics of its 
administration.” It would be “an unsporting 
attempt, because it is made at a time when the 
provinces are under serious obligation to their 
creditors, to wrest some of their power from 
them!”’ 


Of course there must always be regional devo- 
lution in a territory three thousand miles long. 
But men and women without any resources in 
rural and urban districts everywhere are suffer- 
ing today from municipal residence restrictions 
worthy of the eighteenth century, the treatment 
accorded to social dependency varies quite un- 
justifiably from province to province, and there 
is no recourse from arbitrary local decisions made 
to “prune the relief rolls.” Who but the federal 
government can make the unemployed Canadian 
citizens? ; 


Lampoon 


The politics of Billy King 
Make honest blood to boil. 
His omissions are staggering 
His Commissions are Royal. 
—CYNIC. 
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Report On Textiles 


HE TEXTILE Commission has not, like so 

many others, ended in an attempt to white- 
wash a situation or to provide only a feeble pal- 
liative, agreeable to all the contending interests. 
Mr. Justice Turgeon’s report is in accordance with 
the evidence. His main conclusion, though un- 
fortunately not practical at the moment, is inter- 
esting: “It is worth while considering, I think, 
whether manufacturing firms enjoying a benefi- 
cial position under the Customs Tariff at the 
expense of the public should not subject them- 
selves to the possibility of having their privileges 
withdrawn, not only if they act unfairly in the 
fixing of their selling prices, but if they fail in 
any other material respect of their duties.” The 
textile industry has failed in almost every “mat- 
erial respect” of its duties. 


When the Sherbrooke plant of the Dominion 
Textile Industry was hastily closed, it gave the 
Prime Minister the chance he wanted to set a 
much needed investigation going—a chance not 
less eagerly taken up because the textile industry 
had always been an energetic supporter of the 
Conservative party. Thus can old political grudges 
occasionally be settled to public advantage. 


The textile industry was founded on inflated 
capital values which earned huge and inordinate 
profits for the original investors, a process made 
possible by highly favourable tariff protection. 
When the general public—the widows and or- 
phans we are always hearing about—were per- 
mitted to invest their money in the industry, their 
small return of six percent or so gave excellent 
protection for the colossal returns of the original 
promoters—a common practice of high finance. 
By high prices and low wages respectively, the 
consumer and the workers in the industry have 
suffered in order to secure high profits. Many 
cases noted by the Commission show that working 
conditions were of the kind not usually associated 
with civilized life. 


What is going to be done? We fear that the 
answer is nothing. The overwhelming majority 
of the textile workers are in Ontario and Quebec. 
The British North America Act, as at present in- 
terpreted, makes effective legislation to help the 
workers almost impossible. Nor has the Dominion 
Government shown any very concrete or effective 
desire to improve the conditions of the working 
classes. And it would require a strong, determin- 
ed and enthusiastic federal government to inter- 
fere, at this juncture, with the industrial affairs 
of Quebec and Ontario. As it is, the Liberal party 
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are haunted by the fear of lining up Messrs. 
Hepburn and Duplessis with the Conservatives or 
causing them to form a party of their own. As 
for the Provinces themselves, how much can one 
expect from the Ontario and Quebec Premiers? 
The probable answer is again nothing. 

Once a tariff has been built up, it is notoriously 
difficult to remove it; the economic consequences 
of suddenly withdrawing tariff protection 
from the textile industry would admittedly be 
disastrous. Tampering with the tariff during this 
present “recession” would give the manufacturers 
too good an excuse to shut down certain plants 
‘and throw thousands out of work. 

If this report comes to nothing, we shall have 
a further proof of the futility of any hope for real 
reforms so long as the present Federal Govern- 
ment follows the policy of laissez-faire, and the 
B.N.A. Act continues to provide such an imposing 
excuse for inaction. 


1938 Dialogue of the Dead 


An Essay in Nevillian Realism 


Shade of Cromwell 


While martyred Freedom’s failing groan 
Dies in the last free Spaniard’s throat, 
We still refuse to hurl a stone 
And only hold the stoner’s coat. 


Shade of Walpole 


While nations pull each other’s nose, 
And Madness, howling for release, 
Threatens, and smites, we hold our blows 
And keep our wits, and Europe’s peace. 


Shade of Cromwell 


Yet oh! To see my England’s tongue 
Tasting a foreign tyrant’s boot! 


Shade of Walpole 


What gain had England, if she flung 
Her sons for foreigners to shoot? 


Shade of Dr. Arne 


Pray note: the nations not so blest as she 
MUST in their turn, I’ve said, to tyrants fall; 

She, more or less, shall flourish, fairly free, 
The envy still, if not the dread, of all. 


- Then rule, Britannia, to a point, the waves! 


Britons shall never, in a sense, be slaves. 


—L. A. M. 
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Merrily We Rowell Along 


whom they profess to revere. They shout loudly 
that proposals such as those made by Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia for a transfer of 
some functions from provinces to dominion, would 
destroy the federal system and reduce the prov- 


burn’s performance before the Rowell 

Commission has led to an entirely wrong 
impression in the public mind about it. Mitch’s 
bad-mannered attacks upon his pet enemy, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, and upon the Manitoba govern- 
ment have of course been played up in our news- 
papers, and all the “respectable” elements in 
Ontario have hastened to disavow him. His cool 
demands that the federal government get out of 
the taxation of mines and give Ontario priority 
in the income tax were based upon no historical 
or economic considerations at all, and were simply 
put forward on the well-tested ground that the 
present Ottawa government is one which yields 
fairly readily to blackmail. But there is much 
more to the Ontario brief than this. 


It would be foolish to pretend that the Ontario 
case has not undermined some of the Western 
contentions. When the prairie provinces made 
their calculations as to the burden of national tar- 
iff and monetary policies which fell upon them, 
they must have expected the retort sooner or later 
that they have also benefited from many expen- 
ditures, such as on railways, which have come 
chiefly out of the pockets of eastern taxpayers. 
If we are going to make estimates of the effect of 
national policy upon provincial economies we 
must include all aspects of national policy. In 
addition, some of the Manitoba figures as to costs 
of the tariff have been shown to be fantastic, 
though it would appear that some of the Ontario 
figures as to Eastern imports of prairie livestock 
and dairy products also need drastic deflation. 
This only goes to show that one of the most press- 
ing reforms in Canadian university education is 
the introduction of a course in elementary arith- 
metic for students of economics. 


The Ontario case that the Fathers of Confeder- 
ation did mean to set up genuinely autonomous 
provinces also deserves consideration. At Tor- 
onto it was presented by lawyers and civil ser- 
vants who have never got beyond the most naive 
ideas of the compact theory of Confederation and 
whose geographical conception of Canada doesn’t 
extend further than the golf courses which sur- 
round the Queen City. Hence they treat every 
proposal to adjust any feature of our federal sys- 
tem as an attack upon federalism itself. They 


T= playboy insolence of most of Mr. Hep- 


refuse to consider even whether our present fed- © 


eral division of powers, resources and responsi- 
bilities is the division intended by the Fathers 
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inces to mere municipalities. Mental rigidity of 
this kind defeats itself. There is a very wide 
area between the one extreme of a centralised 
national government with only subordinate mun- 
icipalities under it and the other extreme of a 
league of sovereign provincial nations, which is 
apparently what the Ontario government con- 
siders our Confederation to be. Within that area 
a great variety of relationships can be established. 
Our chief need in Canada at present is to get a 
relationship which shall be flexible. The weak- 
ness of federalism as a system of government is 
that it tends to rigidity. But the chief rigidity 
in our federal system as revealed by the Rowell 
inquiry, is the rigidity of mind of some of our 
provincial administrators. Ontario could have 
made a much better case for her conception of 
federalism if her politicians and civil servants 
were not such mental stand-patters. 


The fact which needs to be emphasised, how- 
ever, is that the completely negative stand-pat 
position of Mr. Hepburn is not merely the ex- 
pression of his own bad manners or of his officials’ 
lack of imagination. It is the expression of the 
will of the interests who elected the present On- 
tario government and who also largely control 
the King government at Ottawa. The meetings 
of the Rowell Commission at Toronto have 
brought to the front the real cleavage which 
divides the Canadian people and which is not a 
division between provinces at all. The Financial 
Post, whose editorial columns are the most per- 
fect reflection of what the big business man 
would think if he could think clearly, has since 
the start been trying to turn the Rowell Commis- 
sion into a May Committee which will recommend 
nothing but a drastic reduction of government 
expenditures through the curtailment of social 
services; it has regularly reported the presenta- 
tions of the other provinces as part of a “share- 
the-wealth” campaign. Saturday Night’s Ottawa 
correspondent is almost ecstatic in his admiration 
for the Ontario brief as the herald of “a new day 
of sanity in public affairs, when emphasis shall 
be laid once more upon sound administration, 
balanced budgets, lowered debts and reduced 
taxation.” The interests for which these journals 
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speak do not want governments to undertake new 
responsibilities on behalf of the poor man in the 
shape of unemployment, health insurance, or the 
regulation of labour conditions. They want bus- 
iness to be left free to make profits in the good 
old way. They know that none of these respon- 
sibilities will be effectively undertaken by pro- 
vincial governments, and therefore the present 
set-up of the B.N.A. Act suits them admirably. 
And as long as they can preach their gospel of 
“sound finance” successfully, and can elect King- 
Dunning-Rogers governments at Ottawa, they will 
be perfectly happy. The one thing that really 
worries them is the continued lustiness across the 
line of the Roosevelt New-Deal government which 
has lost the support of everybody but the Amer- 
ican voters. 


If Canadian voters should ever demand a New 
Deal they would quickly brush aside most of the 
technical verbiage which surrounds the question 
of federalism in this country. Those voters who 


believe that modern governments can provide a 
sufficient range of social services to ensure reason- 
able security and comfort for all the people will 
quickly reach the conclusion, if they study the 
question, that the only way to achieve such pur- 
poses in Canada is to transfer more powers and 
responsibilities to our federal government. Vot- 
ers who want such social services and voters who 
are opposed to them are not divided by provincial 
boundaries in Canada. They are divided by class 
lines. Mr. Hepburn, when he stood so strongly 
for “provincial rights,” was not speaking for all 
the people of Ontario but only for that portion of 
them who have offices in the neighbourhood of 
King and Bay Streets. 

The root fallacy in the whole Ontario case is 
the assumption that in some mystic way the gov- 
ernment at Toronto is closer to the people of On- 
ario than the government at Ottawa. This may 
have been true in horse-and-buggy days but it is 
almost completely untrue under modern condi- 
tions of communication and transportation. 


Disallowance: A Contrast 


E. A. FORSEY 


EN the Dominion government disallow- 
\V ed three Alberta Acts last summer, it 
professed to do so on the loftiest grounds 
of legal and constitutional principle. Moreover, 
it lost no time about it. According to a recent 
return tabled in the House of Commons, the Acts 
received the Lieutenant-Governor’s assent Aug- 
ust 6. The authentic copies reached Ottawa 
August 10. On the same day the Minister of 
Justice wrote his long and elaborate report re- 
commending disallowance. On August 11, the 
Prime Minister telegraphed Mr. Aberhart that 
_the Minister of Justice was considering the legis- 
lation, and offered to refer the Acts to the 
Supreme Court if Mr. Aberhart would suspend 
their operation. Mr. Aberhart refused. Six days 
later, August 17, the Acts were formally dis- 
allowed. 

Similarly with the three reserved bills: the 
Lieutenant-Governor reserved them on October 6. 
The authentic copies reached Ottawa Octower 12. 
On November 2 the Dominion government re- 
ferred them to the Supreme Court. 

Contrast the procedure in the case of the Pad- 
lock Act, a measure to which every one of the 
Minister’s grounds for disallowing the Alberta 
Acts applies with equal or greater force. The 
Padlock Act received the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
assent March 24, 1937. Six days later, March 30, 
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1937, Mr. Woodsworth raised the question in the 
House of Commons. The Minister told him that 
he did not “think the power of disallowance 
could be exercised by the central government,” 
but that the question of referring the Act to the 
Supreme Court would receive “the most serious 
consideration.” The authentic copy of the Act 
reached Ottawa July 8 (doubtless the ‘“‘first con- 
venient opportunity” required by the British 
North America Act, sections 56 and 90). On 
August 20, just after the disallowance of the 
Alberta Acts, the Quebec C.C.F. again drew the 
Minister’s attention to the matter, pointing out 
how each of his grounds for disallowing the 
Alberta Acts applied to the Padlock Act, and 
giving notice that, alone or in conjunction with 
other bodies, it would petition for disallowance. 
On January 28, the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Union, with the support of the Quebec C.C.F. and 
some forty other bodies in the province, formally 
petitioned for disallowance or reference to the 
Supreme Court. On February 4, in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Justice intimated that 
it was unreasonable to expect prompt action as 
the petition had only been before him for a few 
days. In the Alberta case, he acted within 
twenty-four hours, and the Parliamentary paper 
shows no record of any petition or request for 
disallowance. Moreover, ever since Sir John 
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Macdonald’s Order-in-Council of June 8, 1868, it 
has been recognized as part of the duty of the 
Minister of Justice to consider and report on all 
provincial legislation as soon as possible after 
receipt of the authentic copies. There is no war- 
rant whatever for the suggestion that he must 
wait until a petition prods him into action. The 
question of reference to the Supreme Court must 
already, on Mr. Lapointe’s own showing, have 
been under “the most serious consideration” for 
nearly ten months, ever since his promise to Mr. 
Woodsworth in the previous March. By March 
30, 1938, the Minister had got as far as hearing 
legal counsel for the Civil Liberties Union in sup- 
port of their petition. At the moment of writing, 
May 11, “the rest is silence.” 

In short, it took less than one day’s considera- 
tion for the Minister to recommend disallowance 
of the Alberta Acts, without any petition from 
anyone, and just one day for the government to 
offer a reference of the same Acts to the Supreme 
Court. Exactly eleven days intervened between 
assent and disallowance. In the case of the re- 
served bills, the government was able to make up 
its mind to a reference to the Supreme Court in 
less than four weeks. In the case of the Padlock 
Act, nearly fourteen months have passed since the 
Act was assented to, and since the Minister prom- 
ised ‘the most serious consideration” of the ques- 
tion of reference; more than eight months since 
the first request for disallowance; nearly four 
months since the first formal petition; six weeks 
since the hearing of counsel in support of the 
petition. Other petitions for disallowance have 
for months been pouring in on the Minister of 
Justice from almost every part of Canada. And 
still we do not know what action, if any, the 
government proposes to take. 

The Alberta legislation never took effect. No 
one suffered from it. But while the Dominion 
government has been plunged in meditation on 
the Padlock Act, the Quebec provincial police, 
according to their own figures, have availed 
themselves of its provisions to the extent of mak- 
ing one hundred and twenty-four raids on offices 
and private homes (mainly the latter), seizing 
five hundred and thirty-two books dealing with 
“Communism” (as defined by a professor of the 
University of Montreal), and six thousand five 
hundred copies of the Clarion and Clarte. How 
many books not dealing with “Communism” they 
have seized, or how many other newspapers, they 
prudently refrain from telling us. And in all 
these cases, not one of the persons raided has 
been even charged with any offence, let alone 
convicted. Two raids every three days since last 
November 9; execution without judgment, dis- 
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possession without due process of law, are almost 
daily occurrences; liberties as old as Magna 
Charta trampled on twenty times a month: that 
is the record. The Dominion government evi- 
dently cares about the civil liberties of bankers 
in Alberta. Unless it acts soon, it will be hard to 
persuade anyone that it cares at all about the 
civil liberties of ordinary citizens in Quebec. 


Another Month 


© In Ottawa the Liberal Cabinet talk big about housing and 
public works as nothing is done. The railways are inves- 
tigated and compulsory co-operation is advised. Advice is 
given so that Monsieur Neville “J’aime Berlin” will not be 
bothered by talks illustrating the bankruptcy of English for- 
eign policy. Complaints with which the Prime Minister was 
“very much in sympathy” against speakers over CBC sta- 
tions who dared to suggest that the Monroe doctrine was of 
more use to Canada than the British army and navy, are 
made by T. L. Church, M.P., as England lays plans to manu- 
facture further arms in Canada as bait. 


@ In the U.S., the anthem of holy indignation from big bus- 
iness against the NLRA and its offspring the NLRB reaches 
a crescendo. The spectacle of official bodies no longer siding 
with them against their employees is too much to stomach; 
meanwhile in Washington the fight to reduce the Wages and 
Hours bill to meaningless rigmarole goes on. “I am the 
law” Hague (vice-chairman, National Democratic party) 
embarrasses the administration by his dictatorial tactics in 
suppressing civil liberties in New Jersey; Roosevelt acts as 
Pontius Pilate while Farley hides from newspapermen. In 
Wisconsin a new third party of progressives is formed by 
the LaFollettes which receives support from the reactionary 
press and criticism from the radical press. 


© At Geneva, England’s attempt to have the League recog- 
nise the incomplete Italian conquest of Ethiopia meets with 
opposition. England shamefacedly withdraws before any- 
thing can happen to upset the plans of Mussolini, and to 
embarrass the Italo-German invasion of Spain. 


@In Spain the rebel advance has been slowed down to a 
standstill as the government holds out, hoping that the 
people of France and England may throw out their govern- 
ments in time to prevent Franco’s army of occupation ruling 
the country. 


© In Germany, Goering steals all Jewish property, while in 
Austria the Jews are not even allowed to leave the country 
as the suicides again increase. The efficiency of the Italian 
saturnalia in honour of Hitler contrasts with the confusion 
of the German invasion of Austria which has, it is reported, 
deterred Hitler from marching into Czechoslovakia. 


@ In London, the Anglo-French military alliance is re-affirm- 
ed in honour of the fall of the Popular Front in Paris, 
Hitler’s conquest of Austria and Mussolini’s end of the axis. 


@In China, the fighting continues in an indecisive manner 
but the increasing resistance of the Chinese and the weak- 
ening of Japan bids fair to have an important effect on the 
balance of power in Europe. 


@In Mexico, the Ford plant is shut down by a strike while 
England attempts a little bullying and bluffing over her oil 
interests by sending a second note to Cardenas and requires 
payment of old debts. Mexico pays and breaks off diplo- 
matic relations. John Bull in great form against small 
nation. The British lion has roared at last. —RUFUS II. 
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Railway Unification 


J. CORBETT 


of the terms being used by those advocat- 

ing changes in the Railway set-up are all 
just pure “Amalgamation” as far as employment 
and business is concerned. The great bulk of any 
savings that would be made would be secured 
from less Railway service, less taxes paid to mun- 
icipalities, less materials purchased, less employ- 
ment in industry and less Railway employment. 
It is true that there is some duplication of service 
and competition between Railways, but Railways 
are by no means alone in this regard. If it would 
be good for Canada to have only one Railway 
then why stop at the Railways; Why not adopt 
the same policy with the other twelve very much 
duplicated corporations Sir Edward Beatty plays 
a prominent part in; the fifty-six corporations 
guided by Sir Herbert Holt; the thirty corpora- 
tions Sir Charles B. Gordon is directing and so on 
all down the line of those who control Canada. 
Why have more than one Bank; one life, accident 
and fire Insurance Company; why all the duplica- 
tion in manufacturing, wholesalers, retailers, gas- 
olene companies, etc., etc. The taxpayers are 
paying just as surely for this kind of duplication 
as they are paying the Railway Bond holders their 
full pound of flesh, even when considerable of 
their investments are idle and producing no rev- 
enue due to insufficient traffic. When Railway 
employees are unemployed they get no pay, why 
not apply the same principle to the Money 
lenders? 


Rim Unification, co-ordination or any 


Wages of Money 

The so called Railway Problem is not really a 
Railway problem at all, it is a money or currency 
question. It is a question of the “Wages of 
Money.” This is the subject Railway Amalgama- 
tionists and Governments should tackle if they 
really desire to get at the “cause” instead of fool- 
ing with the “effects.” Has money any divine 
rights over service to the Canadian people and 
over human needs? Official financial reports of 
the C.N.R. show after meeting all operating costs 
and paying nearly Six Million Dollars per year 
in taxes, that there was a surplus operating in- 
come of $9,273,736.72 in 1936 and $11,972,576.68 
in 1987. The C.P.R. also shows that it is meeting 
all of its operating costs and taxes and paying 
considerable profits to the money lenders. These 
being the facts, then why all the propaganda for 
reduction of Railway service? Are the money 
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lenders more concerned about interest and divi- 
dends than they are in the welfare of Canadian 
citizens who get no share of such profits? Should 
we be so much concerned about paying dividends 
to the 88.56% of C.P.R. shareholders who reside 
outside of Canada? If there are as yet insufficient 
people in Canada to create necessary traffic to 
permit the Railways to pay more profits, why get 
so excited about it? Mr. S. J. Hungerford, Pres- 
ident of the C.N.R., stated in a recent public 
address, in part as follows: “Just before the de- 
pression we were using 4,350 ton miles of railway 
transport per capita— greater even than the 
United States, which ranks second to us in this 
regard. With the slowing up of production in 
agriculture and other industries our national con- 
sumption of railway transport has diminished. 
Yet I think we need not be unduly discouraged. 
Canada is not going to shrink. She is going to 
grow. She is destined to be, through all the years 
to come, one of the largest users of Rail trans- 
portation in the world.” Mr. Hungerford also 
stated during the same public address that “the 
Railways provide a System of Railway commun- 
ication which gives to agriculture and our other 
great industries not only efficient public service, 
but the cheapest Railway service in the world. It 
has been estimated that for each dollar expended 
in Railway building the national wealth has been 
increased by at least six dollars; that there are 
few amongst us who doubt that the productivity 
of Canada will again reach the levels of ten years 
ago. What has been will be again and in greater 
measure.” 


Railway Monopoly 

Those advocating Railway Amalgamation or 
unification claim there would be no danger from 
a Railway Monopoly, that those controlling the 
Railways would be subject to the will of the 
people and the Railway Commission. Unfortun- 
ately for the Canadian people the powerful in- 
terest advocating unification will have little dif- 
ficulty in dominating the Railway Commission if 
they ever put their scheme into effect, and with 
the powerful influence of a very large section of 
the Press confusing the issue and dividing the 
people, monopoly would soon become a power 
with more influence than the Government under 
our present social and economic system, governed 
by the policy of production for the benefit of the 
few at the expense of the many. In fact, even at 
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the present time, many persons who really favor 
public ownership and are opposed to unification 
under C.P.R. control dare not take an active part 
in the fight against amalgamation because of the 
likelihood of reprisals in the form of lost bus- 
iness, etc. A Senate investigation into the inter- 
ests and affairs of those advocating amalgama- 
tion might be of real value to the public. The 
C.P.R. is recognized as one of the greatest pro- 
paganda agencies in Canada and naturally its 
propaganda is employed in its own interests. An 
example of this activity was clearly shown fol- 
lowing the radio addresses by Sir Edward Beatty 
and Mr. R. J. Deachman, M.P., on the Railway 
question. The Press made comprehensive re- 
ports of Sir Edward’s address, but with very little 
reference to Mr. Deachman’s speech. How much 
greater would the propaganda power of the 
C.P.R. be if it also controlled the C.N.R.? 


Effect on Railway Employment 


It is claimed by those favoring unification that 
the normal 5% labor turn-over each year would 
within a few years take care of all the displaced 
employees. This may look good in theory, but 
experience shows it does not work out in practice. 
If this argument carried any weight it would 
indicate that 40% of the Railway employees 
would have been taken care of during the past 
eight years. An examination of the pay rolls 
and seniority lists will explode this alibi. For 
example, a continuous flow of apprentices into 
the Railway Mechanical trades is considered 
necessary to retain efficiency and keep up with 
fast changing conditions and practices. Hundreds 
of apprentices have been employed during the 
past eight years. Those who put up the 5% 
argument also completely overlook the fact that 
the continued improvement in facilities, equip- 
ment, methods, etc., displace labor faster than the 
natural retirements. This was very clearly dem- 
onstrated a few weeks ago when the C.N.R. found 
it necessary to either lay off more than Eighteen 
Hundred Shop Trades employees or reduce the 
working hours to approximately 32 hours per 
week. If the 5% alibi has not worked during the 
past eight years with both Railways in operation, 
then how can it work if the roads were amal- 
gamated? You cannot fool all the people all the 
time. 


Saving $75,000,000.00 


It is claimed that $75,000,000.00 per year can 
be saved by Railway Amalgamation. Those mak- 
ing these statements have not to date told the 
public what changes in Railway service would be 
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necessary to make any such saving. For example, 
it is indicated that 5,000 miles of Railroad would 
have to be abandoned. During the past four 
years the C.P.R. and C.N.R. have recommended 
to the Railway Commission that 786 miles of 
Railroad be abandoned The Railway Commis- 
sion had to look at the problem from the view 
point of all interests involved. They granted per- 
mission to only tear up 389 miles of railroad in 
four years. This being the case in order to retain 
service and to protect the public interest, then 
what hopes are there for tearing up 5,000 miles 
of Railroad? To make the savings claimed by 
the Amalgamationists would require an operat- 
ing ratio of approximately 70%. This is better 
than the best of the United States Railroads. The 
New York Central was 78.66% in 1930 (a good 
year), the Pennsylvania operating ratio was 
74.88%. These Railways, amongst the best in 
the United States, operating through thickly pop- 
ulated territory cannot come anywhere near the 
requirements needed to make the alleged savings 
on Canadian Railways. It should also be remem- 
bered that freight rates are considerably higher 
in the U. S. than in Canada. 


Unfair Competition 


If “Big Business” would direct an equal amount 
of attention to unfair competition from water and 
highway transportation as they are to the so- 
called Railway deficits and amalgamation propa- 
ganda, they would be doing a much better service 
for Canada. Suppose the vast sums invested in 
canals, highways and municipal streets used by 
highway transport vehicles during the past 50 or 
60 years was all piled up, with interest and com- 
pound interest charges added and then expect 
the ship owners and highway transport vehicle 
owners to pay adequate fees and taxes for the use 
of these facilities; suppose the bus and truck own- 
ers were forced to pay decent living wages to 
their employees and reduce their working hours 
to within reason, say a maximum 48 hour week; 
be forced to give all year-round reliable service 
to all sections of the country; haul their share of 
the low priced long haul bulk freight and thereby 
compete more fairly with the Railways, instead 
of picking only the best paying freight, operate 
only in the best paying sections, there would very 
soon be another story to tell. The Ontario Gov- 
ernment reduced truck license fees 25% while 
they are proceeding with vast highway expen- 
diture, constructing new four-lane super-modern 
highways to assist highway transportation. The 
Province of Quebec is now proceeding with a 
$50,000,000 highway construction scheme, yet we 
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hear all this howling about duplication of trans- 
portation service and cut-throat competition. 

Sir Edward Beatty delivered an address to the 
Canadian Club in Montreal on March 15, 1926. 
He is quoted as having made the following state- 


ment: 
“T said I thought a merger would involve 


difficulties in administration which were 
scarcely contemplated and which would in 
time affect the character of the service given. 
I did not know how it would be possible with 
the best executives, the most loyal and effi- 
cient officers and the wisest and most patri- 
otic board of directors for an enterprise with 


100,000 to 150,000 employees to be maintain- 
ed in the highest state of efficiency without 
the spur of competition.” 

The above being Sir Edward’s opinion in 1926, 
why the change? If monopoly was bad in 1926 
then surely it is no good in 1938. If competition 
was a necessary spur in order to secure efficiency 
in 1926 then the same principle still should hold 
good. Our “QOx-cart’” monetary system manip- 
ulated in the interests of the few is Canada’s 
Enemy Number One. Make money a servant in- 
stead of a master of the masses. Balance con- 
suming opportunity with the ability to produce 
and we will have no Railway problems. 


A People’s Press 


LUCIDUS 


social change, the writer has every sym- 

pathy for the Aberhart government’s de- 
sire to deal with the press, but as au active news- 
paperman, he has no sympathy whatever for its 
methods, as indicated thus far. 

Accuracy in the news is of vital concern, not 
only to the individual, but to society, but the 
problem is not quite so simple as the Social Credit 
government would have us believe. Certainly, 
the problem will not be solved by jailing a few 
reporters. There are generally logical excuses 
for the inaccuracies appearing in the daily press, 
and in fairness to the reporter it would be well to 
examine them. 

The standards of the newspaper profession are 
deplorably low. Recruits are chosen haphazard- 
ly. Even the most enlightened newspaper owners 
stress quantity instead of quality because the 
need for profits is, under capitalism, greater than 
the need for accuracy. 

The vast majority of newspaper men are piti- 
fully honest in their desire to be accurate and to 
keep their writings free from bias, but they are 
also human, and they work under conditions 
which relegate truth to second place. Even if 
we knew the answer to Pilate’s age-old query: 
“What is Truth?” it would still be the height of 
injustice to punish them severely for errors made 
under existing conditions. 

But, at the same time, something should be 
done about the newspapers. It is of vital impor- 
tance to the C.C.F., ranking high in the list of 
“must” legislation. ; 

How long could a C.C.F. government last in any 
province against a press which gave an antagon- 
istic “slant” to its deeds, or which refused to 
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grant the publicity necessary to prepare the 
public mind for social change? How long would 
a C.C.F. government stand against a press which 
had taken the gloves off? And take them off it 
would, make no mistake about that. Few people 
realize the full power of the press because it has 
seldom been used. Newspaper men realize it, 
however, and know it will be used when entrench- 
ed privilege is fighting in its last ditch. 

But how should a C.C.F. government deal with 
the press? There are two reactions to this ques- 
tion. One class stands vaguely for “freedom of 
the press.” Knowing that the press is not now 
free, and believing that the social change they 
desire can be accomplished by education, they 
still cling, apparently, to the futile hope that 
pamphlets and proclamations, tacked to telephone 
poles and the walls of post offices, will counteract 
a powerful, antagonistic press. 

There is another class of opinion—of the blood 
and thunder type, which maintains that the rulers 
of capitalism have had their innings with the 
press, and that it will be poetic justice to have a 
C.C.F. government stand behind the editor’s chair 
fora change Asa rebel against our present form 
of society, this would give the writer much per- 
sonal gratification, but as a newspaper man he 
can see little permanent satisfaction in such a 
move. He knows that he would merely be chang- 
ing masters. 

What, then, is the solution? First, let us anal- 
yze our problem. 

Is our press free? Yes, but that freedom is 
confined to anyone who happens to have $500,000 
or thereabout, to invest in printing machinery, a 
plant, and news gathering agencies. In order to 
make a profit on his $500,000, it is necessary for 
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the newspaper owner to secure advertising rev- 
enue from manufacturers and large distributing 
firms. He must also secure subscribers. 

Advertising men gravely tell us that the num- 
ber of subscribers regulates the amount of adver- 
tising space which is sold by each newspaper, and 
also the rate charged. The important thing to 
remember is that the revenue derived from sub- 
scriptions is trifling compared with the income 
from advertising. 

If we pursued the subject further, advertising 
men might admit that the vital factor affecting 
advertising is not the total number of subscribers, 
but rather the number of subscribers who have 
effective buying power. Therefore it would be 
idealistic fancy for us to suppose that the ordin- 
ary merchant or manufacturer, when he places his 
advertising, should be greatly concerned about 
relief recipients, or about people in the lowest 
wage and salary brackets. From a business point 
of view, he can be, and generally is, indifferent 
as to whether such people get a square deal in 
the news columns. 

There is one class of people, however, towards 
which his attitude is anything but indifferent, 
and that is the adherents of any party which 
would have him hand over his factories, railways, 
elevators, mines, power dams, banks and stores 
to the people, to be co-operatively owned and 
operated by them. Towards them he cannot af- 
ford to be disinterested, for they threaten his 
power. So long as this class remains powerless 
he can afford to be democratic and liberal, but 
as soon as they become a threat he will use the 
big stick on the newspapers which he supports by 
his advertising. Under threat of withdrawal of 
his business, they will not only have to stop being 
tolerant towards leftist views, but, they will have 
to engage in ruthless opposition, not only in their 
editorials, but in their news columns. 

The writer believes that he has the support of 
all democratic, history-conscious left-wingers 
when he at once rules out the solution of govern- 
ment censorship as undesirable and only to be 
used after all other means have failed. That 
done, he is left with the task of finding an 
alternative. 

Let us be clear as to our objective, namely, 
that we want to make the press directly depen- 
dent on the support of its readers instead of the 
support of its wealthy owners and advertisers. 
We want to make it possible for any faction or 
school of thought, no matter how poor its ad- 
herents may be, to have access to some organ 
which will present its views. 

If we of the Left really believe that education 
can bring about the social change we are seeking, 
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if we really believe that our platforms are based 
on logic and right, then surely we should not be 
afraid to leave reactionary forces in possession 
of such press facilities as their followers will 
support through subscriptions, for we should be 
confident that the economic needs of the majority 
will decide which organs shall survive. 

Another point about our objective: We need 
not be unduly concerned about the status of the 
press in a full-fledged system of planned econ- 
omy, for in that happy state the power of wealth 
will not be a serious factor. Our chief concern 
just now should be for the transition period, for, 
unless we do something then about the press, our 
initial efforts in law making may be quickly 
swept away in a tide of reaction, fanned by cap- 
italist newspapers. 

In that period there will still be advertisers, and 
powerful ones. There will still be people who 
want to buy the goods manufactured by private 
enterprise and who will search newspaper ad- 
vertising for direction. 

Then why not start our task by controlling 
advertising? 

The weight of such control should not be 
thrown about indiscriminately, however, or we 
shall defeat our purpose, which is to establish a 
press which is free in practice as well as in 
theory. The control should be according to a 
set of rules which are fair and well-defined, and 
which are firmly laid down in a Press Bill of 
Rights—firmly, I say, and capable of being 
changed only with the greatest difficulty. 

Administration should be in the hands of a 
provincial commission upon which all shades of 
political and sectarian opinion is represented. To 
the district office of this commission it would be 
compulsory for advertisers to report each day on 
the total amount of advertising space which they 
will require in the district. Naturally, they would 
specify whether they wanted to advertise in 
dailies or weeklies, but they would not have the 
power to make any selection between one daily 
and another, or between one weekly and another. 

The commission’s task would be to allot this 
advertising to the various newspapers operating 
in the district. This would be done strictly in 
proportion to the amount of popular support 
which the newspaper happened to be enjoying 
that month, namely, based on the number of 
paid-up subscribers. 

Let us say, for instance, that the commission has 
the problem of allotting 200,000 inches of adver- 
tising in the daily newspapers of a certain dis- 
trict. In that district the existing newspapers 
have a total circulation of 40,000 copies. This 
means that each newspaper would be allotted 
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five inches of advertising for each of its paid-up 
subscribers. Thus a paper with a circulation of 
20,000 copies at the end of the previous month 
would receive one-half of all the daily newspaper 
advertising in the district, and so forth. 

This would apply, of course, to newspapers 
already established, and provision would also 
have to be made for the starting of new papers. 
It should be possible for any group or political 
party to canvass for subscribers. When it has 
secured enough annual subscriptions, paid or 
securely promised, to justify the publication of a 
paper, it would then have the right to file a cer- 
tified list of these subscribers for the commis- 
sion’s investigation and report. The commission, 
when it was satisfied that the list was genuine, 
and contained no names of dummy subscribers or 
of subscribers who had their subscription paid for 
them by the sponsors of the proposed paper, 
would be compelled to grant a certificate entitling 
the paper to its rightful share of the advertising 
in the district, in either the daily or the weekly 


field, as it chose. Then it would be possible, on 
the strength of this certificate, to borrow enough 
money to start, either from a private bank or 
some government fund. 

Obviously, under such a set-up, no newspaper 
could be successful with only a handful of read- 
ers, and the existence of any considerable number 
of small papers would bring financial ruin to our 
plan. Therefore, some minimum should be fixed, 
5,000 subscribers, say, for a daily newspaper, and 
1,000 for a weekly. These figures are intended 
only for illustration; the actual minimums would 
be determined by the commission on the basis of 
minimum production costs. If any paper dropped 
below the minimum longer than a prescribed per- 
iod, it would be deprived of any share in the 
advertising of its district. 

The main virtue of the plan is that it would 
make the editor directly answerable to his sub- 
scribers, and to no one else. The continued ex- 
istence of his paper would be dependent directly 
on the good will of the public. 


Of Castles In Spain 


A. M. KLEIN 


To One Gone to the Wars 
For S. H. A. 
Unworthiest crony of my grammar days, 
Expectorator in learning’s cuspidor, 
Forsaking the scholar’s for the gamin’s ways, 
The gates of knowledge for the cubicular door, 


How you have shamed me, me the noble talker, 
The polisher of phrases, stainer of verbs, 

Who daily for a price serve hind and hawker, 
Earning my Sabbath meat, my daily herbs. 


’Tis you who do confound the lupine jaw 
And stand protective of my days and works, 
As in the street-fight you maintain the law 
And I in an armchair—weigh and measure 
Marx. 


Alas, that fettered and bound by virtues long since 
rusty, 

I must, for spouse and son, 

Withhold, as is befitting any prison trusty, 

My personal succour and my uniformed aid, 

And from the barracks watch the barricade— 

Offering you, meek sacrifice, unvaliant gift, 

My non-liturgic prayer: 

For that your aim be sure, 

Your bullet swift 

Unperilous your air, your trenches dry, 

Your courage unattainted by defeat, 

Your courage high. 
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Toreador 


Unfurl the scarlet banner, Toreador, 

Take up your stance; 

Let, then, the bull bicornate for the gore, 
Snorting, advance, 

To meet your clean thrust, bringing to his knees 
The taurine beast. 

Let banner upon blood proclaim the peace 

Of bull, deceased. 


Sonnet Without Music 


Upon the piazza, haemophilic dons 
delicately lift their sherry in the sun. 


Having recovered confiscated land, 

and his expropriated smile redeemed, 

the magnate, too, has doff’d his socialized face. 
He beams a jocund aftermath to bombs. 


Also, the priest,—alas, for so much bloodshed !— 
cups plumpish hand to catch uncatechized belch. 


The iron heel grows rusty in the nape 

of peasant feeding with the earthworm — but 

beware aristocrat, Don Pelph, beware! 

The peon soon will stir, will rise, will stand, 

breathe Hunger’s foetid breath, lift arm, clench 
fist, 

and heil you to the fascist realm of death! 











Yvonne Williams 


HELEN KEMP FRYE 


) f ONNE WILLIAMS first became interested 
in stained glass at the Ontario College of 
Art. Her interest was then largely literary ; 

descriptions of medieval glass in the novels of 
Proust were what first attracted her attention. 
At the Art School she approached stained glass 
from the painter’s point of view, and she remem- 
bers her first window, pieced together from mis- 
cellaneous splinters of glass, the creaky joints of 
which would make an army of ghosts walk in 
any church. 


She then spent two years in Boston in the 
studio of Charles Connick, who designed the 
windows of Princeton Chapel and the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York City. All his 
students were set to work painting on several of 
the windows on which he was working at that 
time. With Connick Miss Williams came to 
recognize the full expressive possibilities of her 
art. It depends as no other upon climatic con- 
ditions; it responds to each variation of the sun’s 
rays; its form is living colour vitalized by light. 
That is the attraction of what seems so slow and 
cumbersome a means of expression. She chooses 
all the glass herself (sometimes the number will 
run into thousands of pieces for a single window), 
designs, cartoons and paints directly on the glass. 


Two years ago Miss Williams went to live in 
Chartres for a time, where she carefully studied 
the two hundred windows, the finest remaining 
masterpieces of the medieval glass-makers. The 
Chartres craftsmen forestalled the modern im- 
pressionists by their skill in blending colours. All 
the windows are made in the same restricted 
colour scheme, but the colours are mingled in 
such proportions that they give entirely different 
effects. Close up, it is obvious that a limited 
colour scheme was used, but at a distance each 
window has its own colour individuality. Such 
variety can hardly have been accidental. Modern 
artists, interested as they are in light and colour, 
have not been able to parallel this feat, and Miss 
Williams is working on this problem now. 


The greatest demand in stained glass work is 
still for religious subjects, in which Miss Wiliiams 
does not break with traditional iconography. She 
sometimes gets some queer orders from prospec- 
tive customers: last year came a postcard asking 
how much a saddle-bag preacher on horseback 
would cost. She answered she’d like very much 
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to put a saddle-bag preacher on horseback but 
how big did they want the window to be? They 
never answered. 

Bewildered donors are constantly coming to 
her for suggestions, and only occasionally has 
the donor much idea of the subject he wants car- 
ried out. The Good Shepherd and The Light of 
the World are not Miss Williams’ favorite sub- 
jects, even though they seem to be what the 
public mostly wants and would not mind seeing 
six times over in the same town. She _ usually 
works out a scheme for the whole church so that 
the chief elements of Christian doctrine will be 
shown, as in medieval churches. Too often stain- 
ed glass designers disregard the architectural 
setting; rich dull windows are too frequently 
placed in a church the architectural purpose of 
which is airiness and light. Miss Williams believes 
that the mood of the windows should be in keep- 
ing with the architecture, in order to avoid some 
of the mistakes so frequent in church decoration, 
such as Gothic glass in Renaissance buildings. 

Modern building design opens up great pos- 
sibilities. Bright colours could be introduced into 
school classrooms, breaking the monotony of huge 
plain windows. Subjects should be of interest to 
young students. Stained glass might be used also 
in libraries, in factory workrooms where people 
are too busy to notice paintings on the walls; in 
nurseries, children’s playrooms and hospitals, a 
spot of colour would attract attention. 

In modern decoration the glass designer can get 
away from representation of figures and simply 
work out an abstract pattern of colour; colour in 
turn can be set aside and the decoration may con- 
sist of drawings on glass in brown or black fired 
on white. Strong colour does not suit all archi- 
tecture, and a restrained use of colour in glass is 
assuming an important place in modern building, 
especially in the Scandinavian countries. 


The two sketches reproduced opposite are 
from a series illustrating the Ancient Mariner, 
designed for the decoration of a library, in col- 
oured glass set in plain windows. Windows ex- 
ecuted by Miss Williams can be seen in the Pre- 
paratory School, Vernon, B.C.; the new Chapel 
of St. Michael’s Hospital, Toronto; the new St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg; St. Patrick’s Church, 
Hamilton; the Foster Mausoleum, Uxbridge; St. 
Andrew’s Church, Grimsby; and the Holy Rosary 
Church, Toronto. ; 
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_ 


Ah well a day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 





The silly buckets on the deck 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
f And when I woke, it rained. 
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The Bulldog 





Breed 


DONALD COWIE 


rarely discusses those appalling years, but 

it is easy enough to read between the lines, 
and, my dear, in 1914 she said good-bye to her 
sweetheart and her brother, both of them fine 
young men full of eagerness to lay down their 
lives if need be for everything that is noble and 
decent. My dear, only one of them came back. 
That was the brother, and his nerves had been 
absolutely shattered. I’m afraid they had to put 
him in one of those dreadful asylums, and he’s 
been there ever since. 


Poor dear Miss Lavington! Every time they 
sing that beautiful song “Little Old Lady” I can’t 
help thinking of her, although as my husband 
says she is not really so old as that, only of our 
own middle-aged generation in point of fact. 
Somehow or other she has the quality of a symbol 
as she sits there with her prematurely white 
hair in that sunny front room of the little house 
just under the hill—you know, where those fine 
playing-fields begin—and I shall always regard 
her as one of the bravest, most inspiring things in 
our small community. Thank goodness I am my- 
self a Crowdene girl and have a proper respect 
for British pluck and endurance. It might appear 
incongruous to you, but, my dear, when I see her 
in that sweet room, placidly at her exquisite 
needlework, surrounded by tranquil beauty, and 
yet, and yet so alone, I can’t help reflecting to 
myself, well there if you like is an example of the 
bulldog breed. 


I mean, when all the world seems to have lost 
its reason, the suburbs are creeping up the Hill, 
and that dreadful Mrs. Golightly is building a 
hard tennis court on that corner site in full view 
of the street, I mean we should cling to the Miss 
Lavingtons among us and try to profit by their 
fine examples. After following the footpath 
under the chestnuts to take tea with the old dear I 
do feel that I have found an oasis amid the desert 
of modern life. 


Y= SEE, my dear, poor Miss Lavington 


Here is an example of what I mean. I suppose 
you and Horace have also been involved in this 
dreadful war scare. Hitherto I had rarely 
broached the subject of politics with Miss Lav- 
ington. Jack gives me quite enough of that at 
home, and there are so many other interesting, 
local topics that always crop up when Miss Lav- 
ington and I are seated round that sweet little 
lacquer table. But on this occasion one couldn’t 
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very well avoid the subject, could one? That 
man Hoare had been making his speech about 
air-raid precautions; those awful Austrians and 
Czecho-Slovakians were threatening to involve us 
all; and dear Mr. Chamberlain was addressing 
the House of Commons—well, my dear, I simply 
flew round to Miss Lavington that afternoon as 
to a sanctuary. Yes, that is just how I felt. As 
to a sanctuary. 

Miss Lavington was awaiting me in that quiet 
front room. She was sitting upright in her chair, 
twisting thin hands together nervously. Almost 
before I had time to sit down she had rapped out 
the question: 

“Well, what is he going to do about it?” 

At first I couldn’t understand what she meant. 
Her tone was so strange, so sharp and intense. 

“Do about it, Miss Lavington?” I queried. “I’m 
afraid I don’t know—” 

“Jack, your husband. Has he enlisted? Well, 
he must not delay one moment. Men of his kind 
are wanted urgently. Now, Gertrude, I can see 
you are wavering, and it is my duty to warn you. 
A woman has no right to influence her husband 
at a time like this. He must make his own de- 
cision. You must stand aside.” 

You know, dear, I must confess that at first I 
could not grasp the full significance of her re- 
marks, but as she went on I began to appreciate 
the importance of what she was saying. Of 
course as you know Jack is several years younger 
than me, and would be—is, I should say—eligible 
for military service. Dear Miss Lavington! She 
was so excited, so eager to see the dear boy in 
uniform and marching off with his brave com- 
rades. Yes, I must admit, she quite inspired me. 
She sat there so regal and intense, her eyes 
sparkling, her lips parted; and I was really proud 
to be able to assure her that my Jack would know 
his duty and fulfil it at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. Then she turned to me, and, my dear, 
she wants me to enlist for possible ambulance 
work. Well, with Miss Lavington’s inspiration, 
I can honestly say I am ready for anything! 

Of course cynical old Jack had to make the 
usual horrid remarks when I told him, but, my 
dear, nothing can alter the fact of my intense 
admiration for that sweet, sensible brave creature 
and her sterling sense of duty. The Miss Laving- 
tons of this world may appear to play a small part 
in the affairs of man, but, my dear, I wonder how 
we should get on without them? 
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Listening To Music 


JANE SMART 


sand people came to the Varsity Arena to 

hear the first Promenade Symphony 
Concert of the season. Each of these seven thou- 
sand listeners is in some degree a critic in that he 
listens, judges, and expresses some opinion on 
what he hears. Every opinion differs as much 
as the personality and experiences of each lis- 
tener differ. 

A gentleman in horn-rimmed spectacles hears 
the first few bars of Weber’s ‘“‘Oberon”’ overture; 
the melody reminds him, perhaps, of a girl with 
red hair that he used to know and he wanders off 
into a train of mental picturing summoned up by 
the music, connected with it only in his memory. 

The girl who is chewing gum expected to hear 
five pianos and is disappointed to find only four 
going into action for the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto. 
She says as much to her companion and lets her 
attention wander to the styles of hat affected by 
the ladies in the next row. But the student of music 
in front of her has been listening with bated 
breath from the first note, anxious to catch the 
smallest inflexion of tone, appreciating the form 
of the work as it grows and develops on his 
hearing. 

The morbidly sensitive young man who has 
been fidgeting through Bach’s music, grows sud- 
denly still as he loses his identity in the full “low- 
ing of Tchaikowsky’s melody. All the anguish 
and struggle in his office-bound soul find release 
in the out-pouring of the symphony’s lyric trag- 
edy. The lady has set her foot a-tapping, the 
bespectacled gentleman is thinking of his con- 
sumptive mother, but the student has settled back 
in his place with an indulgent smile. 

Now it is the intermission. The audience 
streams out of the auditorium. At least 50 per 
cent of them have forgotten the music in their 
lust for eskimo-pies. But here standing amid a 
circle of grave gentlemen is a connoisseur of 
music. Perhaps he has had crab-meat for dinner, 
perhaps he is dyspeptic, anyway the music has 
not agreed with him;—the French horn has dis- 
graced itself in the overture; four pianos please 
him one quarter as well as one would, and one 
slow movement of the symphony was taken too 
quickly, 

The audience is streaming back to its place 
again. 

Five pianos begin Cyril Scott’s version of a Bach 


QO: the 5th of May, in Toronto, seven thou- 
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two-part invention. A young girl] starts to laugh 
silently. She has been studying it for two voices 
on one piano,—the fact that it is taking ten hands 
and five pianos to interpret a two part invention 
strikes her as a comic attenuation. Her friend, 
however, has not her sense of humour and is hum- 
ming the familiar theme to himself somewhat 
audibly. 

Finally, “Tales from the Vienna Woods” is 
struck up in the traditional Straussian manner. 
The audience gasps with the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, critical judgment goes flying out of doors 
and feet are set a-tapping, because people wish 
they were waltzing or remember when they were. 


The concert is over and seven thousand people 
go home, or elsewhere, with seven thousand im- 
pressions in their heads. For twenty-five or thirty 
cents they have bought emotional and intellectual 
experience far beyond the scope of their daily 
life. They have received what they were capable 
of receiving and if some of the concert went 
beyond and above what they could take in, at 
least it ended with a sugar-coating they all could 
understand, Strauss. 


The musical critic, alone, goes home to develop 
and print his musical picture. His problem is to 
recreate in words an impression of something 
whose very nature is essentially wordless. 


The dimensions of his medium limit him to the 
presentation on a flat surface of something that 
he has heard, as it were, in the round. What he 
achieves in words, like the photograph of a statue, 
can suggest the whole but shows only one side. 


Music more than any other form of art is apt 
to be influenced by what the listener brings to it, 
the state of his emotions and the state of his mind. 
These he identifies with the sound he hears and 
so achieves a form of self-expression which he 
could not have done alone. 

The production of music cannot be judged by 
itself, that is by music. It must be weighed by 
the intelligence and the emotions, and there is 
bound to be conflict between the two. The In- 
telligence, seeking the perfect. proportions of 
beauty, will deliver justice, cold and balanced. 
The Emotions, touched by the imperfections and 
passions of human nature, deliver mercy, over- 
weighted with pity, love and circumstantial 
evidence. 

The verdicts of the two are rarely co-ordinated. 
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The Two William Faulkners 


EARLE BIRNEY 


other for a long time inside the skin of 

William Faulkner. One of them is a stylized 
and morbid mystic attempting a sequence of nov- 
els on the scale of an epic. The other, the less 
publicized but more authentic author, is a sharp 
and brilliant narrator of short stories. The pecul- 
iar promise of Faulkner has always been that he 
was both of these; his failure is that he has never 
been able either to unite or to untangle his two 
powers within one book. 

None of the nine novels which have given him 
a place in the immediate sun of American fiction 
can stand alone, nor do they make a satisfactory 
unit together. It is not merely that a major char- 
acter in one work can be ‘understood only by a 
knowledge of his sufferings in an earlier or a later 
book; or even one not yet written; it is not only 
that Faulkner eternally shies at his own plots, de- 
liberately prancing and ¢urvetting about a vital 
incident until a reader screams vainly to know 
what did happen and when and why. Deeper 
than this is his inability to do what he evidently 
most wants to do, that is, to make, out of the 
microcosm of “Yaknapatawpha County,” Missis- 
sippi, a life-cycle of the essential American South 
from plantation days through the Civil War down 
to the World War and the present. 

Such a theme demands an observation wide 
enough to scan the new industrial South and its 
problems as well as the decadent pastoral Con- 
federacy and its anachronistic psychology, and 
the understanding which can unify the two. In- 
stead Faulkner has given us a broken series of 
novel-fragments, each in turn disintegrated by 
separable passages of verbal experimentation. 
Octopus sentences emerge in fine undulating 
terror and then proceed to strangle themselves in 
their own straining tentacles; phrases soar into 
music and brilliant picture, and sink into discord 
and cubism. Motivation is equally incoherent; 
crime and sex abnormalities (constants in his fic- 
tion) are treated one moment as psychopathic, 
the next as products of Southern idealism, and fin- 
ally as inexplicable, motiveless. By long remin- 
iscences—all his characters are incurable brood- 
ers with prodigious and masochistic memories— 
the reader is led down the nightmare alleys of a 
character’s mind, and then suddenly abandoned 
while the author leaps to a snorting horse of nar- 
rative and, like the schoolboy’s cavalry officer, 
gallops away in all directions. 


Te: writers have been struggling with each 
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In other words Faulkner’s handling of action is 
that of the short story, flashing, dexterous and 
brief, while his characterization and theme can 
be enclosed only in the epic cycle which he does 
not write. That is why the most steadily admired 
of his writings are not the once-fashionable Sanc- 
tuary, self-confessed pot-boiler, nor even that 
amazing tour de force, The Sound and the Fury, 
but contes like “That Evening Sun Go Down” or 
“A Rose for Emily.” 


The Unvanquished, latest of his books (1) is a 
striking epitome of the two Faulkners. Its sec- 
tions first appeared as separate stories in pop- 
ular magazines; they have been insufficiently 
revised to appear as a novel and are now neither 
one thing or the other. ‘“Ambuscade” was orig- 
inally a fine simple story of two twelve-year-old 
boys, one black and one white, who played Civil 
War behind the Mississippi farmhouse while the 
white boy’s father was playing it in earnest 
fewer miles away than they thought. Lying “in 
ambush” with a real blunderbuss they shot the 
horse from under the advance scout of the first 
Yankee invaders, fled to shelter beneath their 
white granny’s skirts and were saved by the 
shrewd courage of the old lady and the contempt- 
uous chivalry of a northern officer. A Hollywood 
story-idea, perhaps, but made real by Faulkner’s 
ability to step within the minds of both the ad- 
olescents and the aged, the rocket speed of his 
action at the moment of climax, and by that cur- 
ious unsmiling humor-at-remote-control which 
pervades his best work. But, now that the story 
is fitted into a continuous book one is unable to 
forget that the white boy is Bayard Sartoris I 
who, as an old man, had already brooded over 
this incident in an earlier novel, ‘Sartoris,” and 


that this Bayard’s father, John, is now by the 


killing of two carpet baggers apparently setting 
in motion a family curse which was already being 
expiated in the earlier “Light in August’ and 
which will probably pop up again in 1940. 


Yet despite its curses, curse-words, and dozen- 
odd murders, “The Unvanquished” represents, as 
De Voto has remarked, “a new high in purity and 
romance” for Faulkner. Even rural Ontarians 
might risk a copy ‘on the parlor settee. There‘is 
a blueblooded virgin who remains such despite a 
year’s fighting in pants with Southern guerilla 


(1) Macmillan; $2.75; pp. 293. 
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corps. There’s a treasure box buried, stolen, recov- 
ered, and reburied. There’s Bayard’s cocky grand- 
mother who defrauds Sherman’s men of mules, 
sells them back to them, and washes her sins away 
with prayer. Her spirit is conveyed in the title; she 
is eventually defeated but never licked. There is 
a sunny clarity about all this which is positively 
dazzling from Faulkner. 

For the real Faulkner fan there are still a num- 
ber of non-stop sentences, preposterous similes 
about whites of eyes, mystical smells (Bayard 
sniffs a “will to endure” on his pappa’s uniform), 
a spot of corn-cob philosophizing, and _ the 
above mentioned entanglements with other 
Faulkneriana. 

The reader looking for Faulkner’s definitive 
treatment of the South must however continue to 
look. True, here is at last a book of his planted 
square in that Civil War which has been the great 
Trojan doom behind or before the melodramas 
of his other books; here he tackles the primum 
mobile; but at the best all that results are a few 
brilliant side-glances into the back-waters of the 
war. The movement of masses of men, the im- 
pact of great historic forces, of ideas and ideals, 
of economic motives and conflicts as reflected in 
the minds of representative men—all these are 
still over the horizon. 

The one exception is a fine chapter, “Raid,” 
which vivifies the mass hysteria of “freed” and 
bewildered slaves trooping like lemmings down 
the dusty roads to the rivers, chanting that Sher- 
man is leading them to Jordan. But even this 
heart-compelling theme becomes a blurred Grand- 
Guignol, for Faulkner can see no real motive, no 
suffering negro race, behind the phenomenon. He 
looks at the black still through the dulled and 
provincial eyes of a slaveholder, ignorant of the 
humanity he surrounds himself with, ignorant of 
the essential anachronism of plantation feudalism, 
and ignorant of the real barbarousness of the 
equally outdated wage-slavery under which the 
contemporary black groans. 

“The Unvanquished,” like Faulkner’s other 
books, is a timepiece with a number of tiny jewels 
and delicate wheels, oiled and sparkling and in- 
geniously fitted; but there is no mainspring and 
the watch doesn’t tick. Nevertheless, the wheels, 
regarded separately, are delights in themselves 
and the book is no worse, if no better, than Faulk- 
ner’s others; as such it contains as good “action” 
— as any being written in the United States 
oday. 


While unable to pay for contributions, The Canadian Forum 
welcomes original articles: fiction, literary, social or political 
criticism. 
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O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Forum if 
preferred, will be paid for the clipping printed at the head 
of this column.) 

* * * 

About the only difference, compared with the average 
theatre audience, was that the men in prison uniform ap- 
peared less indifferent and restless as the National Anthem 
was played at the end. 

(Account in The Globe and Mail, Toronto, of a visit to 

a prison) 
* x * 

Mr. Carrel suggested that insufficient attention had been 
paid to the part played by Anthony Eden, whose resignation 
from the British Cabinet had had the effect of quieting Ital- 
ian nerves and thus contributing to Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s successful negotiations. Mr. Eden, he said, would 
one day be prime minister of Great Britain. 

(Account of speech by Hon. Frank Carrel in Toronto Star) 
* * * 

Premier Hepburn’s action (to deputation of unemployed) 
was not only justified but was anything but hasty, notwith- 
standing Hon. Earl Rowe’s stupid comment that it was 
typical of the Premier’s attitude toward the unemployed. 

(Editorial in Toronto Globe and Mail) 
* * * 

Rev. J. H. Pritchard of a mission here soon will open a 
clearing house for prayer where businessmen can send re- 
quests for prayers and various groups here will pray for 
spiritual aid for the businessman. The organisation is named 
the Businessman’s Prayer Fellowship or B.M.P.F. for short. 

(Hamilton despatch in Montreal Star.) 


* * * 


Some have said he was the worst Foreign Secretary we 
have had, but Sir John does not take that view. His passion 
is dogs, and his great ambition is to be Prime Minister. He 
was one of the little band of Liberals who broke away and 
joined the National Government in 1931. He is a man with 
an amazing brain and a boyish love of dogs. In his home 
life he is simple and almost lovable. 

(Beverley Baxter on Sir John Simon, Montreal Star) 
* * * 


The prize this month goes to Mr. Leonard Young, 230 
Major Street, Toronto. 





FOR A PROFITABLE HOLIDAY— 


Attend the Canadian Institute of Economics 
and Politics at Lake Couchiching, Ontario, 
August 6-19 
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® DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 

@ LABOR AND UNIONIZATION 

@ THE REHABILITATION OF AGRICULTURE 
Leaders include: Sir Francis Floud; Hon. H.A. Wallace, 
Washington; George Fahy, General Counsel National 
Labor-Relations Board, Washington; Philip Murray, 
Chairman, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Pitts- 
burgh; Hon. J. G. Taggart, Min. of Agric., Sask.; M. J. 
Coldwell, M.P.; Dr. Hans Simons and a distinguished 
group of English and French speaking Oanadians. 

For detailed announcement write 
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Facts, Figures & Finance 


Business Conditions 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce reports in- 
dustrial operations in the first part of April 
“irregular,” with a change for the better toward 
the end of the month. For the first quarter, most 
of its figures, except for mining, show declines 
from last year. D.B.S. indices for March were: 
physical volume of business 86.7 (94.6), indus- 
trial production 86.5 (96.1), manufacturing 86.5 
(98), mineral production 158.8 (130.8), news- 
print 94.3 (1388.7), iron and steel 58.6 (73.8), 
steel 90.8 (95.8), pig iron 70.5 (75.5), automo- 
biles 48.5 (72), power 150.3 (160.6), construc- 
tion 27.6 (42.8). Employment in general was 
slightly above 1937, with manufacturing and pulp 
and paper exactly as last year, power slightly up, 
minerals very slightly up (contrast production), 
and the iron and steel group showing small 
reductions. 


Profits, Dividends and Bond Interest 


Net profits of 2837 Canadian companies in 1937 
gained 31.55 per cent. over 1936, according to the 
Financial Post. These figures do not include gold 
mines. Textiles, foodstuffs and household equip- 
ment showed small decreases, but pulp and paper 
showed an increase of 102.75 per cent., construc- 
tion of 80.6, amusements 58.5, iron and steel 56.6, 
minerals except gold 55.77, electrical equipment 
45.8. Cerporation income tax collections to May 
9, 1938, were up 37 per cent. 


May gross dividends were down $1,136,148. 
They would have been up if one company had not 
changed its capitalization so that a dollar rate 
brought in about $2,300,000 less than a sixty cent 
rate last year. Gross dividends for the five 
months were $80 millions ($77.1), bond interest 
$172,721,353 ($170,742,675). The Nesbitt Thom- 
son index for April was 104.6, for the four months 
104.1. 


Dividends, National Income, Farm Cash Income 
and Unemployment 


Nesbitt Thomson remark that “The trend of 
dividend payments has followed closely the 
changes from year to year in the national in- 
come.” They give figures for 1929, 1931, 1933, 
1935 and 1937. Taking 1929 as 100, and insert- 
ing the other years, gives interesting results, 
especially if we add the indices of prairie farm 
cash income and unemployment: 
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Nat. Inc. Prairie Sask. Unem- 
Year (gross) Divs. farm ci. farm c.i. bay +: 
1930 87.9 110 53.9 on 4 318.7 
1931 67.5 97.1 34.5 28.5 413.1 
1932 55.5 63.1 34.2 29.9 597.2 
1933 52.6 46.8 34.7 29.9 603.7 
1934 62.7 54.6 46.3 37.4 494.4 
1935 67.4 65.4 48.8 + 467.3 
1936 74.4 76.4 51.8 8.4 417.7 
1937 80.2 95.2 56.8 35 A 323.4 
(12 mos. (12 mos. (11 mos.) 

Nov.) Nov.) 


(Dividends, Nesbitt Thomson; national income 
1936, Financial Post; all other figures, D.B.S.). 
As the Nesbitt Thomson index includes gold 
mining and almost certainly includes C.P.R. and 
some pulp and paper companies, the dividend 
figures after 1931 are probably understatements. 


Volume of National Income, Business, and 
Other Factors, 1929-1936 

Taking 1929 as 100, and allowing for price 
changes, a recent D.B.S. report shows: 


Net Nat. Phys. Vol. Agric. 
Year Real Income Bus. Prod. Constr 
1930 93.3 87.3 92.8 79.0 
1931 86.4 74.5 92.2 55.6 
1932 76.5 62.7 105.1 26.5 
1933 72.0 63.5 97.2 17.4 
1934 80.5 75.1 98.7 21.8 
1935 86.0 81.6 92.4 29.7 
1936 91.7 89.4 93.6 27.8 
Prodrs’ Cons Vol. Creds. est. Car- Ry. 
Year g gds. exports abroad loadings gross 
1930 82.7 93.4 82.9 73.8 88.7 85.0 
1931 62.2 88.5 68.3 62.3 73.0 67.1 
1932 46.2 81.8 65.3 50.8 61.7 54.9 
1933 47.5 84.2 70.5 48.1 57.5 50.2 
1934 70.6 91.8 83.9 57.0 65.9 55.7 
1935 70.7 94.2 91.0 66.2 60.7 57.5 
1936 17.2 103.3 104.2 79.8 70.7 62.1 
Real 
Wage dividends 


Earners Ind. prod Real Earnings, mfg. (Nesbitt 


Year at work per man (per man ee Thom’n) 
1930 92.3 98.6 96. 121.4 
1931 82.6 103.6 slightly 102. i 128.7 
1932 71.1 100.2 ~=higher 100.0 90.4 
1933 69.5 100.4 because of 96.6 66.7 
1934 81.1 105.7 newbasisof 101.6 72.9 
1935 84.3 109.9 calculation ‘105.3 86.7 
1936 94.0 97.9 
Relief 

Mar. 1938 Mar. 1937 Feb. 1938 Feb. 1937 
Drought Employable 175,000 260,393 


Areas 848,497 1,045,766 Total, 
Other 220,775 167,961 Non-Agric. 650,000 870,283 
Total 1,069,272 1,213,727 Agricultural 400,000 328,176 


Employable persons on relief usually number 
about half of total wage earners unemployed. Mr. 
Blaylock, general manager of Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company, whose handsome pro- 
fits were noted in the May Forum, recently 
advocated a return to the pre-1930 “system” of 
relief, i.e., placing the whole burden on the mun- 
icipalities. Every municipality in Canada will 
doubtless hasten to nominate Mr. Blaylock to its 
mayoralty. After all, we have only about three 
times as many unemployed as in 1929. Trail, with 
employment booming, would get off practically 
scot free. —E. A. F. 
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SUMMER READING 


Strachey on Tactics 


WHAT ARE WE TO DO?: John Strachey; Ryerson (Gol- 
lancz); pp. 398; $3.00. 


HIS is no book for beginners in socialism. It is neither 

an exposition of theory nor an attempt to convert the 
middle class. It is written primarily for those “quarter of 
a million members of what may be called the ‘Left’ of the 
Labour movement in Britain,” though it includes extensive 
references to the American situation as well. To them and 
for them it presents a two-fold programme of united action. 


Roughly half of the book is devoted to a critical history 
of the British labour movement. Strachey scans history in 
order to learn from the mistakes of the past. His account 
is scathingly forthright in its condemnation of Fabian 
leadership (1880-1930). The Fabians rejected Marx and 
taught the British working class to concentrate its efforts 
on local reforms, proceeding on the theory that by slow and 
easy stages it could convert a continuously prosperous cap- 
italist economy to socialism. This ideology, with it 
postulates concerning the inevitability of gradual progress 
and its policy of accommodation to capitalism must be dis- 
carded. Persistent adherence to it will constitute a tragic 
and deliberate betrayal of the working class. In an era of 
rapidly declining capitalism a labour movement, if it is to 
survive at all, must achieve such a dynamic understanding 
of the social struggle as scientific socialism (Marxism- 
Leninism) alone provides. The alternative is capitulation to 
fascism. 


Strachey then turns to tactics. Two things must be done, 
and done together. First, the creation of a political party 
built upon a new model. Such a party will possess the 
ideology of scientific socialism and will refuse to tolerate 
within itself the co-existence of incompatible opinions (253). 
It must consist of professionals, not amateurs—that is to say, 
men and women who, whatever their daily occupation, take 
their membership in the party as a way of life, not as a 
hobby (261). It will insist on co-ordination and unification of 
the various forms, political and industrial, of the workers’ 
struggle (271). Its principle of organisation will be one of 
‘democratic centralism’ (275). Lastly, though this is re- 
iteration, its leaders must lead; this means that they must 
themselves have mastered the principles of scientific social- 
ism and so be able “to take off the bandage with which 
capitalism blinds the eyes of the workers” (285). Strachey 
is quick to add that such a party is in no sense to replace 
existing working-class organizations — the political parties, 
the trade unions, the co-operative societies. On the contrary 
his plea is that it be included as an integral (and integrat- 
ing) part of the wider movement. 


The second and equally immediate policy is to be one of 
co-operation with liberals and progressives of every stripe— 
a popular front in defence of peace, democracy, and the 
national standard of life. These are the three supreme 
popular interests; their defence must be continuous, direct, 
forceful. 


These proposals have a familiar ring. The book under 
review is remarkable, not for the novelty of its programme 
or the originality of its position, but for that clarity and 
vigour in presentation which we have come to expect and to 
Prize so highly in all of Strachey’s writings. Does he expect 


the British labour leaders to accede to his proposals? He is 
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not too sanguine. “We must not for one moment stand 
about bemoaning the refusal of the National Council of 
Labour officially to recognize the unity of the movement...” 
It is not the National Council of Labour, however, to whom 
Strachey writes. Enough unity to save the movement could 
be achieved tomorrow if “every reader of the Daily Worker, 
every member of the Left Book Club, every supporter of the 
recent unity campaign, became an active efficient member of 
his or her local Labour Party” (383). And to the prospec- 
tive liberal allies in the popular front he says: “Let us put 
the matter to the test of experience. For we have only to 
carry out our joint defence of peace, democracy and the 
national standard of life to a successful conclusion to dis- 
cover beyond doubt whether the preservation of these things 
is permanently possible under capitalism.” (317). 

This is no time for sectarianism, “the historic sin of the 
Left,” as Strachey calls it. Neither is it a time for muddling 
along. ‘Critics will scarcely tax Strachey with being a 
muddler, but they may be predisposed to label him sectarian. 
Before they do so, let them read the case for a united mil- 
itant labour movement which he so forcefully presents. We 
badly need a Canadian version of Strachey’s analysis, for 


our situation is quite as urgent. 
—H. M. ESTALL. 


Water, Road and Air 


THE HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA: 

A. de T. Glazebrook; Ryerson; $5.50. 

HIS is a most welcome book. In it, Professor Glazebrook 

has brought together between two boards the whole story 
of Canadian inland transportation, from its earliest times 
down to the present day. Whether his question be how birch 
bark canoes are made, when sails were first used with canoes, 
the relative carrying capacities of the different types of can- 
oes, the construction of plank roads of Upper Canada, or the 
operating ratios of the Canadian railways in 1924 the in- 
quiring reader will find the answer here, and much more 
beside. The work reflects the greater credit upon its author 
in that large parts of it have been written out of his own 
original researches and without the monographic trail- 
blazing which the writer of such a general survey had every 
right to expect. 

Part I, of about two hundred pages, is devoted to a study 
of transportation prior to confederation. The first two 
chapters cover the transportation of the French regime and 
of the fur trading period from the Conquest to 1821 when 
the amalgamation of the North-West Company and Hudson’s 
Bay took the fur trade of the west out of Montreal and, for 
the time, ended the connection between the St. Lawrence 
valley and the plains. The third chapter deals with the rise 
of boat carriage on the rivers and lakes, from the early bat- 
teaux to the screw steamer and the construction of the St. 
Lawrence canals. The fourth deals with the early roads, 
and the last with the early railroads. 

Part II is concerned with the national economy. Chapters 
VI to IX deal with the first efforts to create an economic 
unity to justify the political hopes of the time by the con- 
struction of the Intercolonial and of the Canadian Pacific, 
the latter naturally being given the lion’s share of attention. 
Chapter X covers the later transcontinentals built in the 
prosperous pre-war period. It is followed by two weighty 
chapters on the problems which have arisen since their com- 
pletion. They cover the acquisition of the lines which entered 
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into the Canadian National, the building up of that system, 
and the competition which developed between it and the 
Canadian Pacific in the late 1920’s. The investigations of 
the Duff Commission and the unstable regime of “co-opera- 
tion” which followed it are also adequately dealt with. The 
two final chapters are concerned with the modern period in 
water, road and air transportation. 


For those who want a general conspectus of the whole 
field this book is to be most heartily recommended. In par- 
ticular it should be required reading for those who tend to 
hold strong views about the present railway problem without 
having troubled to see it in perspective. Not the least of its 
virtues the manner in which it draws the historical par- 
allel between the present period and the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century when the Canadian Pacific was 
pushing into Ontario and Quebec over the opposition and 
against the protests of the Grand Trunk. The railway prob- 
lem in Canada is not novel. It is a product of our geograph- 
ical setting and our institutional inheritance. In one form 
or another it is a recurring problem, its precise nature at 
any given time depending on which of the two major causes 
is dominant. This book is for those who care to follow its 


development. 
—J. L. McDOUGALL. 


Socialism Wins on Points 


SOCIALISM VERSUS CAPITALISM: A. C. Pigou; Toronto, 
Macmillan; pp. vii, 139; $1.50. 


WAY back in the early days of the depression which 
preceded the present recession, when a few Canadian 
economists first began to express opinion in favor of social- 
ism and in criticism of capitalism as an economic system, the 
example of Pigou of Cambridge was always held up to them 
as a model of what the detached, objective, scientific econom- 
ist should be. For the economist must never take sides or ex- 
press preferences or have views about the ends towards 
which statesmen should aim; he must never sully the vir- 
ginal purity of his scientific mind by engaging in political 
discussion. One now waits with interest to see how these 
old maids of our Canadian Departments of Economics will 
react to Professor Pigou’s latest book. 


For, while retaining all his characteristic qualifications to 
every definite statement, he now comes out clearly as a 
socialist. He compares the two rival economic systems on 
a series of points—distribution of wealth and income, the 
allocation of productive resources, unemployment, technical 
efficiency, the problem of incentive,—and on nearly all these 
he sums up in favor of socialism; in a few cases he finds the 
balance of argument fairly even. The task of allocating 
productive resources under socialist central planning does 
not seem to daunt him at all, a fact which should be reported 
to Walter Lippmann and all the conservatives who got so 
much spiritual comfort from the demonstration of von Mises 
that socialism couldn’t possibly work in the absence of any 
technique of calculation. 


The little book is not easy reading for the layman, for its 
chapters are closely reasoned and have no waste words. It 
will not provide much stimulation to the emotional or moral- 
istic socialist, for it confines itself to purely economic con- 
siderations. But its conclusion is significant. “The data 
are always imperfect. Nevertheless, having equipped our- 
selves with the relevant knowledge and technique, we must 
use these imperfect data as best we may, and take the 
plunge, and judge ... If then it were in the writer’s power 
to direct his country’s destiny, he would accept for the time 
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being the general structure of capitalism; but he would 
modify it gradually. He would use the weapon of graduated 
death duties and graduated income tax, not merely as instru- 
ments of revenue, but with the deliberate purpose of dimin- 
ishing the glaring inequalities of fortune and opportunity 
which deface our present civilisation. He would take a leaf 
from Soviet Russia and remember that the most important 
investment of all is the investment in the health, intelli- 
gence and character of the people ... All industries affected 
with a public interest, or capable of wielding monopoly 
power, he would subject at least to public supervision and 
control. Some of them he would nationalise ... If all went 
well, further steps toward nationalisation of important in- 
dustries would be taken by degrees. In controlling and 
developing these nationalised industries, the central govern- 
ment would inevitably need to ‘plan’ an appropriate alloca- 
tion for a large part of the country’s annual investment in 
new capital . . . In his political testament he would recom- 
mend his successor to follow the path of gradualness... but 
he would add, in large capitals, a final sentence, that grad- 
ualness implies action, and is not a polite name for standing 
still.” 

But the words of Professor Pigou which are to be specially 
recommended to our Canadian economists are these: “The 
fact that we are without the data and the instruments of 
thought necessary for assured judgment, does not entitle us 
to sit back with folded hands. For to sit so is itself to make 
a decision; to make the great refusal, to declare ourselves in 
advance opponents of any change.” That this is the proper 
description to be applied to the pose of objective detachment 
so popular with our economists has long been obvious to most 
students except themselves. But it is interesting to have a 
man of the authority of Pigou say so. 

—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Most of Us 


THE WRITINGS OF E. M. FORSTER: Rose Macaulay; 
Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 304; $2.50. 


HE phrase “most of us” occurs several times in the first 
part of this book. It seems meant to suggest that the 
author not only shares the cultural background and many 
of the attitudes of E. M. Forster, but also that she is a nov- 
elist writing in an informal way about a fellow craftsman. 
Both aspects are well done, but perhaps her comment on the 
novelist has more distinction, has less of the verbosity and 
unnecessary analogy found in Miss Macaulay’s criticism. 
Certainly she has a discriminating sense of his virtues— 
“the lightly flickering wit,” “the brilliantly reproduced pat- 
ter” of the foolish “without a false or redundant chirrup 
throughout,” the way in which, with all his wit and humour, 
his “amiability,” Forster gives a lasting impression of con- 
flicting ways of habit and thought, of good and evil powers 
felt in personal relationships and in the wider circles of social 
and political life. Miss Macaulay’s phrases sent this reviewer 
back to “A Room With a View” and “Howard’s End” (both 
better novels in their different ways than “A Passage to 
India”) to find that her praise was not exaggerated, that, in 
spite of occasional preachiness, Forster’s feeling for idiom, 
his minor registrations and differentiations, were as right 
and convincing in tone as she claims. With the motivation 
of central incidents in some of the books (especially “How- 
ard’s End” and “A Passage to India”) she is not too satis- 
fied and only half attempts to excuse by speaking of “bril- 
liantly narrated denouement” and “theoretic analytic meth- 
ods: of plot construction.” At least her statements are 
usually accompanied by definite illustrative reference, and 
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she keeps to the stuff of the novels even when she is dis- 
cussing themes, avoiding in this way the simplifications 
critics are guilty of when they emphasize only what one or 
other character represents. 


Miss Macaulay is as interested in Forster’s thought and 
attitudes as in his literary accomplishments, and in the 
opening and closing chapters attempts a brief survey. In 
the former she lightly describes the kind of English liberal 
pourgeois culture in which he grew (upper middle class fam- 
ily, public school, Cambridge, and so on), in the latter she 
relates the themes and changing emphases of his work and 
gives illustrations of his personal and political beliefs. 
Forster speaks of himself as “a writer of the individualistic 
and liberalizing type” which will be swept away by another 
war; he might be a communist he says (how truly?) if he 
were “a younger and braver man, for in communism I can 
see hope.” In 1934 he saw three paths: the present order; 
communism, which would destroy what he cares for and yet 
might mean a new order for the young, and which he will 
agree to bless (on his death bed) if his own world smashes; 
and Fascism, “leading only into the blackness which it has 
chosen as its symbol, into smartness and yapping out orders, 
and self-righteous brutality, into social as well as inter- 
national war... our immediate duty is to stop it.” Forster’s 
last novel was published in 1924. He has written several 
other kinds of books since then; but it is significant of his 
interests and convictions that he should even rush into the 
quarrel about the New Statesman Christmas contest to hope 
that that paper would continue to give its readers “ruthless 
analysis and cultured tradition” both of these, in his judg- 
ment, essentials of democracy. As a representative figure 
of an earlier generation it is interesting to compare him with 
the Stephen Spender of “Forward From Liberalism.” 


Though not distinguished, Miss Macaulay’s study is very 
interesting and intelligent. It is provided with a bibliography 
of Forster’s works, and an index containing among other 
things detailed reference to views. One should also add that 
the author has had access to an unfinished unpublished early 
novel, an early version of part of “A Room With a View” 
and a few other things not generally available. 

—N. J. ENDICOTT. 


H. G. Wells 


WORLD BRAIN: H. G. Wells; Doubleday, Doran; pp. 194; 
$2.25. 


THE BROTHERS: H. G. Wells; Macmillan; pp. 156; $1.75. 


ORLD BRAIN contains three lectures and seven 

smaller pieces designed to show that Man’s mental and 
moral equipment has failed utterly to keep pace with mater- 
ial change. The creation and maintenance up to date of a 
World Encyclopaedia, and a new system of education are, 
in Mr. Wells’ opinion, the only means by which we can save 
civilization, and he is very convincing. No mere change in 
Political organization will be effective until we have imme- 
diately available “a universal organization and clarification 
of knowledge and ideas.” He describes the last eighteen 
years as “a series of flounderings, violent, ill-directed move- 
ments, slack drifting here and convulsive action there .. . 
There is no dignity yet in human history. It would be pure 
comedy, if it were not so often tragic, so frequently dismal, 
generally dishonourable and occasionally quite horrible.” 


The seal of medievalism is on our universities. “The new 
university is just one more mental gilt-coach in which minds 
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take a short ride and get out again .. . The universities go 
out to meet the tremendous challenges of our social and 
political life, like men who go out in armour with bows and 
arrows to meet a bombing aeroplane.” One of these chal- 
lenges he describes: “My thoughts drifted away to certain 
political gatherings I had seen and heard; faces of an alto- 
gether inferior type, leather-lunged adventurers bawling and 
gesticulating, raucous little men screaming plausible non- 
sense to ignorant crowds... ” 


His plea for a new system of elementary education is based 
on the fact that the present system, while ignoring many 
fundamental facts which should be common knowledge, 
tends to turn out... “ignorant, unbalanced, uncritical 
minds, at once suspicious and credulous, weakly gregarious, 
easily baffled and easily misled...” This speech, before 
the British Association last September, came in for much 
adverse criticism, part of which he attributed to press re- 
ports: “I have suffered from the necessity reporters and 
editors are under to compress and to point what one has 
said. At times their sense of drama leads them to omit the 
meat and give only the salt and mustard...” But part of 
the criticism he attributed to the atmosphere of the school 
and the sensitiveness of the teaching profession. This book 
should be prescribed reading for all in that profession, and 
few who are not past redemption would fail to find great 
stimulation and food for solemn thought. 


“The Brothers” is a novel with the same general theme. 
Mr. Wells is still our greatest story-teller: his characters are 
vivid, he captures our interest immediately, and the plot is 
striking. The middle of the book is an agreeable argument 
leading the chief characters and the reader to the conclusion 
the author has already reached; this is a device Mr. Wells 
has often used, with poor success in some of his pseudo- 
novels of the nineteen-twenties, but here the result is happy 
enough. The beginning and the end are in his best style, 
and the book therefore well repays the reading. 

—C. A. ASHLEY. 


A Brilliant Bore 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS by Osbert Sitwell; Macmillan; 
pp. 544; $2.75. 


HAT might have been a magnificent work of art has 

been half ruined by a pitiless refusal to omit anything: 
how came Mr. Sitwell to forget those hackneyed sayings, 
“the half is more than the whole” and “le secret d’ ennuyer 
est celui de tout dire’? The great fault of this book is that 
it studies in brilliantly phrased but agonizingly copious detail 
people who do not matter in the least, and who (with one 
exception) never come to life: each remains a mere prospec- 
tus of symptoms. So the outcome of all this labour is bore- 
dom on the whole, like an immense dinner each course of 
which is sardines. Only old Gertrude is a real person: you 
will love the first hundred pages, especially her “ruin” — 
“an elastic ruin which she could modify or forgo according 
to momentary inclination,” and which she continually invites 
her niece to “talk over.” 


But the book has two notable merits. It contains a study, 
admirably shrewd, wise and sympathetic, of the moral and 
social changes wrought among cultured English people by the 
Great War. Further, the style is athletic, charming, some- 
times magnificent. The brief felicities, both of phrase and 
thought, are numberless. “If we want to keep our balance 
in observing the world, the first rule is that we should never 
allow any falling in love, of whatever kind, on the part of 
either ourselves or our friends to surprise us.” The opening 
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of Book Two, Chapter Five, despite its curiously feeble end, 
is at once an important bit of history and a passage of 
masterly prose. The description (pp. 105-110) of London’s 
changing aspect as the year moves through its months is 
exquisitely beautiful, even noble; we must go back to Hardy 
for anything that can be compared with this, for Chesterton 
would never take the pains, and Wells can never forget 
doctrine long enough. 


How vexatious that such a charming virtuoso should de- 
light in that hideous use of the unnecessary “one”! “You 
could foretell ... from her every gesture ... the nature of 
her next one.” “He found it a useful one.” “The effort may 
have proved a considerable one.” “The strategic position he 
had adopted seemed a favourable one.” In the name of 
decent English, why not “seemed favourable’? And look 
at these more aggressive growths. “She must collect a few 
friends .. . and ones not older than herself.” “She still liked 
best the dear friends of the days before the war—or, rather, 


if not the same ones...” 
—GILBERT NORWOOD 


Exiles 


THE REFUGEES by Libby Benedict; Longmans (Hogarth); 
pp. 344; $2.25. 


GROUP of Berlin socialists are scattered by the coming 
to power of Hitler. Some reach London en route to 
America, others Paris; one stays in Berlin, another smuggles 
propaganda across the frontier. There is no closely wrought 
plot in the orthodox sense, but there is something else—the 
sense of explosion, of violent radiation, as it were, from a 
common centre, to connect these refugees with one another 
and lead back to the centre again. 


The publishers claim—other publishers please note—that 
the novel shows signs of immaturity. But the ordinary 
signs of immaturity are not apparent in it. It is terse, well- 
controlled, and authentic, as if written by one who has herself 
gone through this sudden wrench of exile and faced its tragic 
dilemmas. True enough, it is not quite a novel—rather is it 
a document partly converted into fiction. The characters 
are not fully realised as individuals, but only sufficiently to 
differentiate them from one another as refugees. But even 
in this defect—if it is a defect—the book is quite consistent 
with itself. There are no false episodes in which the docu- 
mentation is sacrificed; nor are there, save very briefly here 
and there, documentary or argumentative passages that for- 
get the fiction. Nor does this in its turn obscure the politics 
of the book, which, whether we regard the temper of the 
narrative or the characters in it, are unequivocally Com- 
munist. 


The book is one that can be sampled. A refugee in London 
“living alone now in a cold room near King’s Cross, drop- 
ping pennies in a gas meter” is shocked by “the lack of pride 
in the people around him.” “He was sickened by their joy 
at a twopenny tip, their satisfaction with a line of division 
between themselves and others.” Two Anti-Nazis in Berlin 
feel their way with one another in a cafe, not yet venturing 
to speak for fear of betrayal. “It became a flirtation, in all 
its aspects, even in the doubting and self-questioning. Gustav, 
going home to ruminate on how many times he had caught 
Meinecke looking at him, and what this or that glance might 
possibly have meant, was aware of the flirtatious quality 
even while he succumbed more and more completely to the 
game. How far politics had come to dominate human lives, 
he thought, that even the normal love elements were sum- 
moned into practice in it and between two men.” A German 
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waiter says in reference to the Socialist leaders before 
Hitler: “We wanted unity, we never knew anything but 
unity, even though we might have had different member- 
ship cards. But they got drunk on argument and forgot the 
revolution.” 

The book has a telling quietness and it comes right out 
of the contemporary world. 

—BARKER FAIRLEY. 


Beauty Cult 


MY INVINCIBLE AUNT: Dorothea Brande: Oxford Press 
(Farrar & Rinehart); pp. 376; $2.50. 


HIS novel by the author of “Most Beautiful Lady” and 

of “Wake Up and Live” is as disconcerting as were those 
two books. For it is a well-told, well-planned story, appar- 
ently straightforward enough; yet when it has been read and 
digested a shadowy suspicion lingers that Mrs. Brande’s 
tongue seldom leaves her cheek. There is nothing in the 
technique to suggest satire; although it is witty, it is gentle 
and sympathetic. But, just as this reviewer suspects “Wake 
Up and Live” was a gigantic leg-pull, so something about 
the mood beneath the tenderness of the treatment leads one 
to suspect the author of an oblique but merciless irony. These 
suspicions, of course, may be over-sensitive, but they do 
explain, nevertheless, a certain lack of reality, of emotional 
satisfaction, in Mrs. Brande’s work. 

Two women carry the story of “My Invincible Aunt.” One 
is Star Williams, the other, her aunt, Kit Willow. For years 
Mrs. Willow has used on her own skin and on that of her 
niece, a preparation which has given them magnificent 
complexions. Suddenly she determines to make it in large 
quantities and to market it. It is successful and from this 
venture Kit Willow develops a beauty cult that eventually 
becomes a fantastic religion. She becomes, in other words, 
the apotheosis of all the Elizabeth Ardens and Helena Rub- 
insteins of our civilization. It is certainly a subject for the 
caustic treatment which it doesn’t receive. If it is meant to 
be a comment on contemporary ways it is obscure and over- 
subtle, if it is not, it is a long, fairly amusing and com- 
pletely meaningless novel. 

—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


A Velvet Glove 


WHAT NEXT?: Laurence Housman; Nelson (Cape); pp. 
336; $2.50. 


ON’T read this review. It will do you no good, Mr. 

Housman having written one of those thoroughly alive 
books on which everyone passes a different judgment. Some 
will term it a Subversive Publication. Others will feel 
slightly consoled for the cessation of works by the late 
Thorne Smith. Quite a few of our nicest people will salute 
“a stimulating call to true religion.” To me it appears 4 
delightful blend of Anatole France and Charles Lamb... ! 
was forgetting one distinguished critic—Mr. Housman 
himself: 

“The main theme of these tales is to show how easily faith 
can become a bad substitute for morals . . . Partiality to- 
ward favoured nations and persons is the underlying re- 
quirement of nearly all the prayers which go Heavenward 
... As a consequence Monotheism is dying—not of its virtues, 
but of the disease with which it has been persistently inoc- 
ulated by its worshippers.” 

Here are thirty-one tales, entirely charming and beauti- 
fully written: this consummate though quiet elegance of 
English, spiced with a prim whimsicality in the turn of the 
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phrase, brings to mind ever and anon Elia’s fragrance and 
ingratiating humanity. Two-third of them satirize widely 
cherished superstitions about theology and morals with that 
ruthless urbanity which marks “The Revolt of the Angels” 
and “Penguin Island”; but whereas Anatole France used 
wit, Mr. Housman’s best tool is sardonic fun. It is lovely 
work. Read how the charwoman nursed a wounded cherub 
prought in by the cat! “Good Succour,” the story of a devout 
cobbler who made a more comfortable pair of shoes for Our 
Lady, is a fit companion for “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 
The popular conception of prayer is satirized with delicious 
neatness in “The Fall of the Sparrow”: a missionary prays 
that his train may be forced to stop lest he miss the meet- 
ing which he is to address; Heaven finds that the only 
advisable miracle is to make it run over the minister who 
was to preside. But a good number of these stories take a 
different tone. “Aunt Jane’s Tea-Blend” has the quiet yet 
clear-cut loveliness of a Baxter print; “Happy Dispatch” 
suggests a method, at once merry and heroic, of dealing 
with Herr Hitler. Yes: the variety of this book is no less 
remarkable than its smiling courage, its perfect manner and 
its utter disillusionment. 
—GILBERT NORWOOD. 


A Sympathetic Book 


UNDER CAPRICORN by Helen Simpson (Macmillans in 
Canada); pp. 305; $2.00. 


HIS lively and attractive novel of the Australian convict 

settlements presents a curious picture of the society of 
Sydney in 1831, a strange mixture of soldiers, officials, con- 
vict gangs, “assigned” laborers—convicts hired out to private 
employers—freed convicts, speculators, adventurers. The 
chief characters are the peer’s son and the hangman’s 
daughter, the Ear]’s daughter and the groom; they are by 
no means lay figures, but clearly-drawn and _ interesting 
characters, and the development of the story is by no means 
what you might expect. 

It is a thoroughly sympathetic but quite unsentimental 
book, with a full amount of horrid rascality, so treated as 
to be quite understandable, if not entirely excusable, and 
enough decency to redeem the book from sordidness, without 
being oppressive. There is no attempt at purple patches of 
explicit description to render atmosphere, but the atmos- 
phere is gradually and convincingly built up in the course 
of the action. The action is curiously quiet, or rather the 
tone is curiously quiet, and rather dry; the action itself is 
often violent enough, but presented without any touch of 
boisterousness. It is a book that is easy to read, and easy 
to enjoy, and quite justifies the choice of the Book Society. 

—L. A. MACKAY. 


A First Novel 


BOUNDARY AGAINST NIGHT: Edmund Gilligan; Oxford 
Press (Farrar Rinehart); pp. 466; $2.75. 


FIRST novel that stands on its own merits, from a 
writer whose future works should be immeasurably 
better. Here is a chaotic picture of wartime and post-war 
Boston, in which a series of dramas are unfolded, now tragic 
and awe-inspiring, now only melodramatic. They are des- 
cribed in prose that is at times so flexible and fecund that 
from it is born with easy steps, a country idyll, the story of 
the grandfather who never existed, and the dark picture of 
nights in lower Boston with a contrapuntal unfolding of evil 
deeds; prose that is again so creaking and laboured that its 
intended effects are merely caricatures. 
Edmund Gilligan, the author, was a sailor during the 
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war and a newspaper man after it. He took time off to 
secure a degree from Harvard in 1926. It would seem that 
Mr. Gilligan collected a number of very remarkable stories 
during the course of his career—stories so interesting that 
they captured him completely and made it impossible for 
him to subordinate them to a main theme. Consequently 
there is a looseness about the book, and a tendency to inject 
a character for the sake of an incident. A notable example 
is the case of the Roman Catholic aviator, who, on the 
evening of his return to his native village from France de- 
livers, in Latin, a drunken oration on the glories of war to 
a platoon of sheep. The Boston police strike is the impor- 
tant incident. It is obviously meant to be more than that 
since a major portion of the book is devoted to it, yet nothing 
conclusive emerges from the delineation of its horrors. 
None of the main characters survive it, yet their deaths have 
little or no significance. Hargedon, the lusty Irish police- 
man, expires muttering three pages of Joycean reflections. 
Coventry, the blind survivor of a maritime disaster, is shot 
on a wharf and slithers into the salty green waters where 
he was discovered when the book opened. The significance 
of this beginning and ending was too subtle to be discovered, 
and the result is neither a personal history nor a social study 
but a meandering stream that will have no traffic with any 
suggested course. 

Having exhausted some of his fascinating material, Mr. 
Gilligan will be forced to string other narratives on a more 
definite thread. He has shown that he can tell a good story 
in words that have a Celtic swiftness and accuracy, so that 
when Wit or Necessity teach him to be more economical and 
discriminating one can predict the emergence of a really 
fine book. 

—M. P. PALMER. 


Honesty 


STRANGERS: Claude Houghton; Macmillan; pp. 559; $2.75. 


THE HOUSE IN THE DUNES: Maxence Van Der Meersch; 
Macmillan (Constable); pp. 272; $2.25. 


NE of the attractive features of “Strangers” is its hon- 
esty. It is a new variation on a very old theme: Hector 
Grantham falls in love with a much younger woman while yet 
remaining deeply attached to his wife. Grantham’s own 
feelings are well, if repetitively, described, as are those of 
Crystal Heatherley, his mistress. Also, because Mr. Hough- 
ton is an intelligent man who looks upon the world with his 
own eyes and not through the distorting spectacles of liter- 
ary tradition, he has many interesting things to say by the 
way. His characterisation is good, sometimes, as with Gen- 
eral Duncan, Barradale and Peter Clare, brilliant. 


After a good start we have a right to expect that the 
climax which is held out before us again and again—the time 
when Hector will have to face his wife’s knowledge of the 
truth—shall be handled with as much talent and under- 
standing. Instead, we get a lovers’ trip to Central Europe 
which is distinctly inferior, too much like Baedeker in parts, 
and holds up the action so long that Hector has time to die 
before things come out. The end-scene between the two 
women, where we find our author at his best again, makes 
up for this to some extent, but Hector’s mood of detachment 
from both women was only a mood, and he should not have 
died in it. 

Mr. Houghton should have faced more realistically the 
issue raised by himself; I believe that if he had done so he 
would have found wife Hilda showing a great deal more 
sense than he credits her with. Or else he should not have 
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padded an excellent short story into a not so good full length 
novel. 

No one could accuse Mr. Van Der Meersch of doing this, 
and if “The House in the Dunes” is a shortish novel, it is 
written with a satisfying directness and vigour, without any 
superfluities. As in “Hath Not The Potter?” and “Invasion 
14”the latter is still the mastepiece—the scene is laid in 
Flanders on the Franco-Belgian frontier. Van Der Meersch’s 
work is a true epic of that little-known, vigorous and yet 
primitive district, a self-contained little world which he 
describes as a master, with a relevance of detail that can 
only be fully appreciated by those familiar with it. Unlike 
Mottram, he knows this people from the inside, and can make 
them live in his pages as no one else can. “The House in 
the Dunes” lies in that small sandy desert that crosses the 
frontier along the seashore; it is the home of a petty tobacco- 
smuggler, Sylvain, married to a one time prostitute. Sylvain’s 
contest with the law, for him a personal battle against Lour- 
ges, the crack douanier, his wife’s drably violent passion for 
the latter, his loyalty to his friends betrayed by a fellow- 
smuggler, his unavailing struggle to escape to a new life 
and a new love; all these so ordinary events are lit up by the 
author’s art and understanding into an exciting thriller and 
a true one, into a tale no less significant because its signi- 
ficance does not obtrude. Mr. Van Der Meersch strikes a 
rare balance between background and atmosphere on the one 
hand and personal interest on the other, and both are welded 
into a beautiful whole with exquisite craftsmanship. The 
translator, this time Mr. Alex. Glendinning, has also done an 
excellent job. —G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Fisher and Egoism 


FORGIVE US OUR VIRTUES: Vardis Fisher; Copp, Clark 

(Caxton); pp. 347; $2.50. 

OMMUNISM is the philosophy of underdeveloped egos. 

Fascism is the philosophy of overdeveloped egos. Con- 
stipation is in some degree resistance to loss of personal 
identity. Women join clubs because they want to be men. 
A man who worries about milk for underprivileged babies 
has probably fallen out of love with his wife. In short, 
for Vardis Fisher, the key to the world’s ills is the diseased 
individual psyche. “There’s the picture as I see it,” says 
his chief mouthpiece, “We have our individualism and we 
have our investment in the race and these two interests are 
in conflict. We have either an overdeveloped or an under- 
developed ego in nearly every person. The conflict has filled 
our asylums and jails. It has spawned philosophies of all 
kinds. It has led to war again and again.” “Forgive Us 
Our Virtues” devotes three hundred and fifty weighty pages 
to anatomizing the mental ill-health of the American popu- 
lace from Yonkers to Utah. 

Mr. Fisher’s publishers, still trying to “sell” him as the 
shocker of the decade, announce unctuously on the jacket 
that Vardis Fisher has again written a novel that is too 
strong meat for eastern publishers. Most readers will be 
less tender-stomached. Broom and Eureka are but Wines- 
burg, Ohio, with psychoanalytical annotations, and Mr. Fish- 
_er’s crusade for clean sex is considerably less explicit than 
D. H. Lawrence’s. 

Levity aside, there is of course much truth in Mr. Fisher’s 
analysis, though like all fundamentalists he is convinced that 
his truth is the whole truth. Educated people, who have by 
this time assimilated Freud into their thinking, will find 
little to quarrel with in the premises that people’s thoughts 
and actions are often governed by obscure and unrecognized 
impulses and that the human being’s capacity for hypocrisy 
and self-deception is practically unlimited. But factual or 
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ideological truth alone never yet made a good novel. And Mr. 
Fisher has failed to realize his facts and his ideas movingly 
in terms of character. His people remain, for the most part, 
creatures about whom he tells us; they do not warm into 
independent existence. 

Behind the “peaceful bastard architecture” of the little 
university town of Broom exists, he tells us, “a mental clinic, 
a restrained and flexible and not too violent bedlam.” Un- 
fortunately, its citizens and the “starved and buried lives” 
of far-western Eureka never become more than clinical spec- 
imens. And this for the simple reason that our knowledge 
of them extends only to their neurotic and _ psychotic 
symptoms. 

Mr. Fisher would have written a better novel if he had 
been more interested in creating characters and less in 
demonstrating his psychological theories. 

—LUCY INGRAM MORGAN. 


Under the Swastika 


THE MORTAL STORM by Phyllis Bottome; McClelland & 
Stewart (Little Brown); pp. 359; $2.50. 
HE plot of the novel unfolds against a background de- 
picting the rule of National Socialism and, as in the case 
of so many contemporary novels, the background is more 
important than the plot. When the story begins in the 
early winter of 1932, Hitlerism has already become an active 
force in Bavarian life. Freya Roth, the heroine, a brilliantly 
clever medical student at the University of Munich, is the 
pretty daughter of a world-famous Jewish scientist. Her 
mother belongs to an aristocratic Austrian family and was 
the widow of a Bavarian nobleman before she married Dr. 
Roth. Freya has two half-brothers, Olaf and Emil von 
Rohn, intelligent young men in their early twenties, and a 
younger brother Rudi. Thus the family is composed of 
three aristocratic Aryans and three Jews. It has, however, 
always been a united and affectionate family. Freya has been 
so engrossed in her studies that she has paid little attention 
to political movements and it is only when her first year ex- 
aminations are over that she has time to note the changes 
that have been taking place around her. The von Rohns 
have become ardent Nazis, one of them a Storm Trooper, and 
even the little Jewish brother has had swastikas sewn on all 
his clothes. Freya decides that for her politics are of no 
importance. But she soon finds that she is mistaken. While 
on a skiing expedition she is rescued from an unpleasant 
encounter by an attractive young peasant, Hans Breitner, 
and the two speedily fall in love with each other. But Hans 
is a Communist and Freya is compelled to make a choice 
which changes completely the course of her life. 
The author knows her Bavaria. She gives some lovely 
pictures of mountain and rural landscape and vivid descrip- 
tions of skiing exploits. In the early part of the book she 
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tries to give colour by introducing German words and con- 
structions but only succeeds in being irritating. The com- 
ments of her characters on German affairs are sometimes 
surprising. Here is an example, “It is out of Prussia that all 
evil has come to us Germans! First Bismarck—then the 
Kaiser—now this man Hitler—Austrian though he is—has 
the Prussian mind.” 

Although “The Mortal Storm” is not a great novel it is 
never dull and the theme is a timely one. It is strongly 
recommended to those citizens of democratic countries who 
do not know how individuals suffer and happy families are 
broken up under the sign of the swastika. 

—LEILA SCOTT. 


This and That 


RUSSIA IN CHAINS: Ivan Solonevich; Nelson (Williams 
Norgate); pp. 314; $3.75. 


HE AUTHOR of this book, an intellectual (self-styled) 

still longing for the Czarist regime, was sent to a con- 
centration camp for trying to leave Russia. The first part 
of his story—a second volume is announced—is mostly of life 
in the camp, along with his brother and son. It is clearly 
impossible for us to check his veracity though this ‘record of 
unspeakable sufferings’ (to quote the sub-title), written in 
a simple straightforward way, and well translated, seems to 
bear the stamp of truth. Even if it is all true, however, the 
terrible wastage of human life and effort here recorded 
must be seen—and this the author does not do—against the 
background of Soviet economic achievement, against the 
background also of that ruthless Czarist system which the 
author supports. 

One feature of the story is remarkable: there is much 
inefficiency, appalling wastage, and a devastating callousness 
to human suffering, there is plenty of ruthlessness, but there 
is very little of that sadistic cruelty to individuals for its own 
sake which is so horrible a feature of all reports of this kind 
that come out of Germany. Many of Solonevich’s characters 
are sharply and vividly drawn, both prisoners and commun- 
ists, and particularly interesting is a midnight conversation 
between the author and a Chekist named Chekalin, an old 
time revolutionary who, is spite of obvious disillusion with 
the present system, has a far better grasp of fundamental 
principles than the author. _—MAX REINERS. 


THE ECONOMY OF BRITAIN: H. M. Croome and R. J. 
Hammond; Christophers; pp. 321; 8/6. 


N his introduction to this book, Sir William Beveridge ex- 

presses the opinion that “alike for beginners in Social 
Science and for the general reader in other fields, it will 
serve ...an admirable purpose and fill a need which is not 
filled by any existing volume.” It is a very readable Econ- 
omic History of England, which manages, in three hundred 
pages, to give a clear conception of the main forces and 
changes from pre-Norman to present times. 

The lessons of history are sometimes clear enough, but 
the reader of this book is reminded of how many of the 
lessons have been forgotten or ignored in recent years. 
Canada is largely dependent on the wisdom or foolishness of 
governments in other countries, but there is one important 
lesson that she can learn: that the success of social legis- 
lation (so urgently needed) is subject to “the absolute neces- 
sity of trained administrators to carry out the law.” 


—C. A. ASHLEY. 


June, 1988 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK: D’Arcy Marsh; Toronto, Mac- 

millan; pp. 100; 75 cents. 

HIS is one of the publications of the C.B.C., and consists 

of talks on the administrative machinery of our Cana- 
dian government which were given over the air by Mr. 
Marsh. He takes various branches of the administration for 
his theme and tries to give his listeners some conception of 
the great range of our government’s activities and of the 
human interest in many of the duties which government 
officials are carrying out. Of course the Mounties form part 
of his story, though he has not a word about Sergeant Leo- 
pold and the other splendid fellows who are saving us from 
communism. His picture of the Department of External] Af- 
fairs carrying out the will of the Canadian people on foreign 
policy would have been more convincing to one sceptic if he 
had only told us how the Department discovers what the 
will of the Canadian people is. And if it is human interest 
that we are seeking, why has he nothing on the work of the 
scientists in Agriculture who have produced new varieties 
of wheat, and of the Board of Grain Commissioners who reg- 
ulate our most important trade and set the wheat standards 
for the world? However, in spite of his much too high- 
flying title, Mr. Marsh must be given credit for having 
collected a good deal of interesting information for the ben- 
efit of the ordinary citizen. —F. H. U. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS: Edited by C. O. Sylvester Mawson; 

Crowell-Oxford; pp. xxxviii, 857; $3.00. 

NE hundred and thirty-three years ago Roget prepared 

a small, classified catalogue of English words, prin- 
cipally for his own convenience; fifty years later he recast, 
amplified and improved it and it was published as the first 
edition of the Thesaurus as we now know it. This present 
volume is the twenty-first printing of the American edition, 
prepared by the eminent lexicographer, C. O. S. Mawson, 
and it is a highly efficient piece of work. It, of course, em- 
braces the system of the original edition and subsequent 
editions but has been revised to include a larger and more 
conveniently arranged list of antonyms and synonyms, a 
systemized classification of technical language, a dictionary 
of foreign words and phrases, a very thorough digest of 
slang, and numerous other features. 

The usefulness of this treasury of the English language 
cannot be overestimated. Apart from its value as a source 
of information, it is a superb stimulant to the tired imagin- 
ation. The simplicity and continuity of Roget’s arrange- 
ment of ideas and the words that express them are a match- 
less alchemy. The Thesaurus, with the O.E.D. and Modern 
English Usage, should be the standard equipment of every 
writer. ELEANOR GODFREY. 





POETRY CRITICISM 


ALAN CREIGHTON, well-known Canadian poet, will 
help you improve your verse-writing technique. 
Rate: 3 cents per line. 


Send manuscripts with stamped return envelope to 
Alan Creighton, 11 Winchester St., T: , Canada 
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READING LIST 
SUBJECT — CIVIL LIBERTIES 
I. BOOKS 


ON LIBERTY: John Stuart Mill (Every- 
man Edition, 65 cents.) 

LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE: 
Harold J. Laski (Pelican Series, 19 
cents.) 

LIBERTY AND THE NEWS: Walter 
Lippmann (Harcourt Brace and Howe, 
1920, 104 pp.) 

LET FREEDOM RING: A. G. Hayes 
(Liveright, $3.00.) 

AFTER THE DELUGE: Leonard 
Woolf (Pelican Series, 19 cents); a 
study of communal psychology. 

ENGLAND’S VOICE OF FREEDOM: 
H. W. Nevinson (Gollancz, $2.50.) 

A GUIDE TO BRITISH CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES; James Curtis (Fact. No. 6, 
1938 (English) 6d. 

IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE: Sinclair 
Lewis (Star Series, Reprint, $1.25.) 

DEMOCRACY NEEDS SOCIALISM: 

L.S.R. Research Committee; Nelson, 

Toronto, 1938, $1.25; 

137-44. 


COMMENT S’ETEINT LA LIBERTE: 
R. L. Calder. (Published by R. L. 
Calder, Canada Cement Building, Mon- 
treal, $1.00). An account of restric- 
tion of liberty in Quebec under the 
Taschereau government. 

For more legal discussion see: 

LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION: Dicey 
A.V. Chap. V, The Right to Personal 
Freedom. Chap. VI, The Right to 
Freedom of Discussion. Chap. VII, 
The Right of Public Meeting. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Wade and 
Phillips (2nd Edition 1935; Longmans 
Green, $7.50.) Part VIII. The Citizen 
and the State. 


II. PAMPHLETS — ARTICLES 
SPEECHES : 

OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM: A 
series of broadcasts sponsored by the 
C.B.C. (Thos. Nelson and Sons Ltd., 
Toronto.) 

SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND 
THE B.N.A. ACT: F, R. Scott (L.S.R. 
Pamphlet, Nelson’s, Toronto, 15 cents.) 

WHAT IS FREEDOM OF SPEECH?: 
F. R. Scott (Article in McGill News, 
Summer Number, 1937.) 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN CANADA: 
F. R. Scott (Papers and Proceedings 
of the Canadian Political Science As- 
sociation, Vol. V., 1933.) 


pages 133-6, 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN QUEBEC: Can- 
adian Forum, Vol. 17, pp. 42-3, May, 


1937. 

FASCISM OVER CANADA: An Exposé. 
Fred Rose (New Era Publishers, Tor- 
onto, 3 cents.) 

EMBRYO FASCISM IN QUEBEC: By 
S. Article in Foreign Affairs, April, 
1938.) 

CIVIL LIBERTY: American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, New York City (Free.) A 
statement defining the position of the 
A.C.L.U. on the chief issues. 

WHERE CIVIL LIBERTIES STAND 
TO-DAY: New Republic, Vol. 83, pp. 
187-92, June 26, 19385. A summary of 
laws affecting civil liberties in each 
state of the U.S. up to the summer 
legislative session of 1935, compiled 
by S. P. Puner, Office Counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, New 
York City. 

SPEECH by the Hon. Ernest Lapointe 
(Minister of Justice) on the repeal of 
Section 98. (House of Commons De- 
bates, Session 1936, Vol. IV., Friday, 
June 19; pp. 3897-3903.) 

SPEECH by Cardinal Villeneuve. Re- 
ported in Le Devoir, Montreal, Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. (See also in “Under 
the Padlock,” Canadian Forum, May, 
1938.) 

LETTER from Archbishop Gauthier. Le 
Devoir, March 21, 1938, and same 
Forum Article. 

LE DROIT A LA LIBERTE: Speech by 
M. Hubert Desaulniers, March 26, 
1938. Printed in part in Le Jour, 
April 9. 

DEMOCRATIE ET LIBERTE: Speech 
by M. Jean-Charles Harvey, to the 
Chambre de Commerce des Jeunes, 
Joliette. Printed in Le Jour, Nov. 13, 
1938. (Both the above obtainable from 
Le Jour, 363 S. Catherine Street, 
Montreal.) 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Canadian Civil Liberties Union. 
Montreal Branch, Box 382, Montreal. 
Toronto Branch, 13 Winchester Street, 

Toronto. 

Vancouver Branch, c.o. Mr. Donald 
MacBean, Hotel Martinique, 1176 
Granville St., Vancouver. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

31 Union Square W., New York City. 

National Council for Civil Liberties. 
Morley House, 320 Regent St., London, 

England. 

The above list has been compiled by 

members of the League for Social Recon- 





The subject of next month’s 
list will be International Affairs. 
Readers are asked to send in any 
material which they think would be use- 
ful for those reading lists, to the L.S.R. 
National Office, Box 296, Montreal, P.Q. 


struction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude 

review in this or a later issue.) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: K. and S. Lake; Chris- 
tophers (London); pp. 293; 7/6. 

THE UNVANQUISHED: Wm. Faulk- 
roy Macmillian (Random); pp. 293; 


THE HOUSE IN THE DUNES: Max- 
ence Van Der Meersch; Macmillan 
(Constable); pp. 272; $2.25. 

HEAD IN GREEN BRONZE: Hugh 
Walpole; pp. 322; $2.75. 

THIS WAS THEIR YOUTH: Ralph 
Fox; Saunders (Secker Warburg); pp. 


256; $2.00. 
FOUR FRENCH NOVELISTS: Georges 
—* Oxford Press; pp. 419; 


WOMEN OF TO-DAY: Margaret Cole; 
Nelson; pp. 311; $1.50. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
in honour of E. J. Urwick; ed. H. A. 
Innis; Univ. of Toronto Press; pp. 
236; $2.50. 

THE MORAL BASIS OF POLITICS: 
Naomi Mitchison; Macmillan (Cons- 
table); pp. 376; $2.75. 

ANARCHO-SYNDICALISM: Rudolph 
Rocker; Saunders, Toronto (Secker 
and Warburg); pp. 158; $1.25. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA, 
1534-1937 (second edition): W. P. M. 
Kennedy; Oxford Press; pp. 628; $5.00. 

THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION: 
series of broadcasts by C.B.C.; Nelson; 
pp. 179; 75c. 

PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND 
JAPAN: Bruno Lasker and Agnes 
Roman; Aeric. Counc. Instit. Pacif. 
Rel. (129 E. 52nd St. N.Y.) pp. 120; 
$1.50. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CONDI- 
TIONAL GRANTS: Luella Gettys; 
Publ. Administr. Service, Chicago; pp. 
193; $2.75. 

NAVAL EPISODES OF THE GREAT 
oa John Buchan; Nelson; pp. 325; 

75. 

















Typewriter. 


Carry It In Size 11” x 11” 


Your Briefcase Height 2%” 


Hermes Baby 


The world’s smallest and lightest Portable 
Standard features throughout. 
Machine and case of solid steel construc- 
tion. Sold and serviced from coast to coast. 


Weight 8 Ib. 4 oz. 





Price $45.00, terms arranged 





77 Adelaide St. W. 








See your nearest dealer or write to 


M. P. Hofstetter, Importers 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Let’s be sure which are Weeds! 


What are the real reasons that the cause - 


of true temperance sometimes seems to 
grow so slowly? 


There are four which every fair-minded 
man will recognize... 


OnE: A failure to recognize the fact 
that a control law is designed for the 
control of those who drink —and not to 
please those who object to drinking, even 
in moderation. 


Two: The excesses of the few whom 
prohibition taught how NOT to drink! 


THREE: The lack of successful control 
in the areas under local option! 


Four: The misguided efforts of ex- 
tremists, sincere and insincere, to discipline 
rather than educate our own generation! 


For no law which aims at making people 
“‘good”’ against their will will ever do any- 
thing but the opposite! Every man open- 
minded enough to read a simple lesson of 
history must admit the fact. Prohibition 
itself taught it! 


The present law merits the support of 


all who are truly interested in good 
citizenship. Why? Because in human terms 
it is a sound law. It takes men and women 
as they are. It gives them freedom of 
choice till they have proved themselves 
unfit to exercise it. It gives men and 
women their British liberties up to the 
point, but never beyond the point, where 
they interfere with the liberty of others! 


Let those who want to pull things up 
be sure which are the weeds! 


a ppt CONTROL has proven 
the most successful system as yet 
tried in the Town of Amherstburg. Any 
system which gives any measure of con- 
trol is certainly preferable to what we 
experienced under the O.T.A. Since the 
present law came into force we have had 
no serious complaint regarding boot- 
legging activities; the problem has 
ceased to be one of major proportions, 
as was formerly the case.” — Si, 
(J. E. McGEE, Mayor of Amherstburg). 
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This advertisement is inserted by the Brewing 
Industry in the interest of a better public 
understanding of certain aspects of the 
problems of temperance and local option. 


June, 1938 
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THE WORLD 
MOVES TOO 
FAST... 


be. 


for us to be able to keep up with it day 
by day. And we must not only keep 
informed of actual events in Canada 
and the world at large but see them in 
proportion and keep our bearings. 


s 


The Canadian Forum offers a monthly 
commentary on all current events. It 
provides a selection of original work 
by Canadian fiction writers, poets and 
artists, and reviews the important 
books and other publications month 


by month. 
~ 


Keep your head and keep your 
balance. Subscribe to 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


$2 for one year 


$1 for six months 


28 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
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